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By  J.    S.  TEBBETS,  General  Passenger  Agert, 

Union  Pacific  Railway, 

Onnaha,  Neb. 


LIST  OF  AGENTS. 

Baltimore,  Md — 217  E.  Baltimore  St.— D.  E.  BURLEV.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt. 

Boston,  Mass 290  Washington   St.— W.  S.  CONDELL,  New  England 

Freight  and  Passenger  Agent. 
J.  S.  SMITH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

E.  M.  NEWBEGIN,  Traveling  Freight  and  Passenger  Affeni. 
A.  P.  MASSEY,  Passenger  and  Freight  Solicitor. 

Buftalo.  N.  y.— 40!^  Exchange  St.-S.  A.  HUTCHISON,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt. 

SETH  CALDWELL,  Traveling  Freight  Agent. 
Butte,  Mon.  Ter.— Corner  Main  and  Broadway— J.  A.  LEWIS, Geu"l  Agt. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo C.  W.  SWEET,  Freight  and  Ticket  Agent. 

Chicago,  111.— 191  South  Clark    St.— W.  H.  KNIGHT,    General   Agent 
Passenger  and  Freiglit  Departments. 

T.  W.  YOUNG,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

M.  F.  MOSS,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

W.  T.  HOLLY',  City  Passenger  Agent. 

J.  A.  HUGHSTON,  Eastern  Traveling  Freight  Agent. 

H.  T.  STOKES,  City  Freight  Solicitor. 

H.G.  BIRD,  City  Freight  Solicitor. 
Cincinnati,  O — 169  Walnut  St.— J.  D.  WELSH,  General  Agent  Freight 
and  Passenger  Departments. 

H.  C.  SMITH,  Traveling  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent. 
Cleveland,  O.— Keunard  House.— A.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Traveling  Freight 

^nd  Passenger  Agent. 
Columbus,  O.— N.  W.  Cor.  Gay  and  High  Sts.-  T.  C.  HIRST,  T.  P.  A. 
Council  Bluffs,  la.— 506  First  Ave.— W.  H.  BURNS,  General  Agent. 

M.  J.  GREEVY,  Passenger  Agent,  Transfer  Depot. 

J.  W.  MAYNARD,  Ticket  Agent,  Transfer  Depot. 

A.  T.  ELWELL,  City  Ticket  Agent,  507  Broadway. 
Denver,   Col.— 1703  Larimer   St.— D.  B.  KEELER,  Asst.  General  Freight 
Agent  and  General  Agent  Passenger  Department. 

H.  J.  RIFENBERICK    Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

F.  B.  SEMPLE,  City  Passenger  Agent. 

Des  Moines,  la.— 218  4th  St.— E.  M.  FORD,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

Detroit,  Mich 62  Grisvvold  St.— D.  W.  JOHNSTON,  Michigan  Pass.  Agt. 

Helena,  MontanaTer 28  No.  Main  St.— A.  E.  VEAZIE,  City  Tkt.  Agt. 

Indianapolis,  Ind Room  3  Jackson  Place— GEO.  H.  HILL,  T.  P.  A. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— 9th  and  Broadway.— F.  B.  WHITNEY,General  Agent 
Passenger  Department  and  Assistant  General  Freight  Agent. 

J.  B.  REESE,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

T.  F.  FITZGIBBON,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

H.  K.  PROUDFIT,  City  Passenger  Agent. 

T.  A.  SHAW,  Ticket  Agent,  103S  Union  Ave. 

A.  W.  MILLSPAUGH,  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Depot. 

C.  A.  WHITTIER,  City  Ticket  Agent,  528  Main  St. 
London,  England— THOS.  COOK  &  SONS,  Eu'pnAg'ts,  Ludgate  Circus. 

C.  A.  GILLIG,  Agent   U.  S.  Exchange,  9  Strand.  Charing  Cross. 
L,os  Angeles,  Cal.— 51  No.  Spring  St.— JOHN  CLARK,  Agent  Passenger 
Department. 

A.  J.  IIECHTMAN,  Agent  Freight  Department. 

Lionisville.  Ky.— 346  W.  Main  St.— N.  HAIGHT,  Traveling  Pat<s.  Agent. 

Milwaukee.  Wis GEO.  J.  NEEDHAM,  Trav.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agt. 

Montreal,  Can.— 136  St.  James  St.— JAS.  DUNN,  Canadian  Freight  and 

Passenger  Agent. 
New  York  City— 287  Broadway.— R.  TENBROECK,  Gen'l  Eastern  Agent. 

J.  F.  WILEY,  Passenger  Agent. 

F.  R.  SEAMAN,  City  Passenger  Agent. 
Ogden,  Utah- Union  Depot— 0.  A  HENRY,  Ticket  Agent. 
Omaha,  Neb 9th  and  Farnam  Sts.— J.  B.  FRAWLEY,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt. 

HARRY  P.  DEUEL,  City  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  1.302  Faniam  St. 

J.  K.  CHAMBERS,  Depot  Ticket  Agent,  10th  and  Marcy  Sts. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— 133  S.  4th  St  — T.  P.  VAILLE,  Traveling  Pass.  Agt. 

L.  T.  FOWLER,  Traveling  Freight  Agent. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.— 400  Wood  St.— H.  E.  PASSAVANT,  T.  F.  and  P.  D. 
Portland,  Oregon— Cor.  First  and  Oak  Sts.— A.  L.  MAXWELL,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  O.  R.  &  N.  Co. 

B.  CAMPBELL.  General  Freight  Agent,  O.  R.  &  N.  Co. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.— W.  P.  ROBINSON,  Jr., G.  F.  and  P.  A.  St.  J.  &  G.  I.  R.R. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.— 213  N.  4th  St  —J.  F.  AGLAR,  G.  A.  F.  and  P.  D. 

E.  R.  TUTTLE,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

A.  W.  BARBOUR.  City  Passenger  Agent. 

C.  C.  KNIGHT,  Freight  Contracting  Agent. 

St.  Paul,  Minn 154  East  3cTSt.— F.  L.  LYNDE,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent. 

Sacramento,  Cal 1018  Second  St.— C.  L.  HANNA.  Traveling  Agent. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah-301    Main  St.— J.  V.  PARKER,  Division  Freight 
and  Passenger  Agent. 

C.  E.  INGALLS,   City  Passenger  Agent. 
San   Francisco,  Cal.— 1  Montgomery  St.— J.  B.  KIRKLAND,  General 
Agent  Passenger  Department. 

S.  W.  ECCLES,  General  Agent  Freight  Department. 

W.  G.  HOLCOMBE,  Passenger  Agent . 

H.  R.  BLAIR,  Traveling  Freight  Agent. 

J.  F.  FUGAZI,  Italian  Emigrant  Agent,  5  Montgomery  Avr. 

J.  A.  S.  REED,  General  Traveling  Agent,  191  South  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO. 
C.  J.  SMITH,  General  Land  Commissioner,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  T.  W.  LEE, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Ass't  General  Passenger  Agent. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


Pull  Iran's  Palace  Gar  Gon?pany 

Now  operates  this  class  of  service  on  the  Union  Pacific 
and  connecting  lines. 


PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  RATES  BETWEKN 


New  York  and  Chicago 

New  York  and  St.  Louis 

Boston  and  Chicago 

Ctiicagoand  Omaha  or  Kansas  City 

Chicago  and  l>enver 

St.  Louis  anil  Kansas  City 

St.  Louis  .uhI  oiiiuha 

Kansas  I'ity  ami  Cheyenne 

Council  Itlulls,  <  )rnaha  or  Kansas  City  and  Denver 

Council  Bluffs  or  Omaha  and  Cheyenne 

Council  Bluffs,  Omaha  or  Kansas  City  and  Salt  Lake  City  .. 

Council  Bluffs,  Omaha  or  Kansas  City  and  Ogden 

Council  Bluffs,  Omaha  or  Kansas  City  and  Butte 

Council  Bluffs,  Omaha  or  Kansas  City  and  Portland 

C.  Bluffs,  Omaha  or  K.  City  and  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles 

Cheyenne  and  Portland 

Denver  and  Leadville 

Denver  and  Portland 

Denver  and  Los  Angeles 

Denver  and  San  Francisco 

Pocatello  and  Butte 


Double 

Drawing 

Berths. 

Koom. 

«  5.00 

«  18.00 

6.00 
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16.00 
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12.00 

4.00 
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8.00 

28.00 

8.00 

28.00 

9.50 

36.00 

13.00 

50.00 

13.00 

50.00 

10.00 

38.00 

2.00 

11.00 

42.00 

11.00 

42.00 
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42  00 

1.50 

6.00 

For  a  Sectioa,  Twice  the  Bouble  Berth  Bates  will  be  charged. 

The  Excursion,  Hotel,  Dining,  Hunting  and  Sleeping  Cars  of  the  Pullman 
Company  will  accommodate  from  12  to  18  persons,  allowing  a  full  bed  to  each, 
and  are  fitted  with  such  modem  conveniences  as  private  observation  and  smok- 
ing rooms,  folding  beds,  recliniug  chairs,  buffets  and  kitchens.  They  are  '^just 
the  thing''^  for  tourists,  theatrical  companies,  sportsmen,  and  ])riTate 
parties.  The  Hunting  Cars  have  special  conveniences,  being  provided  with 
dog-kennels,  gun-racks,  fishing-tackle,  etc.  These  cars  can  be  chartered  at 
following  rates  per  diem  (the  time  being  reckoned  from  date  of  departure 
until  return  of  same,  unless  otherwise  arranged  with  the  Pullman  Company) . 

Xjess    tliaan.    Teaa.    JDs^ys. 


per  day. 

Hotel  Cars $  50.00 

Buffet  Cars 45.00 

Sleeping  Cars 40.00 


per  day. 

Private  or  Hunting  Cars $  35.00 

Private  Cars  with  Buffet .30 .  00 

Dining  Cars 30.00 


Ten  Days  or  over,  $5.00  per  day  less  than  above.  Hotel,  Buffet,  or 
Sleeping  Cars  can  also  be  chartered  for  continuous  trips  without  lay-over 
between  points  where  extra  cars  are  furnished  (cars  to  be  given  up  at 
destination),  as  follows : 

Where  berth  rate  is $1.50,  car  rate  will  be .$35.00 

''  "      2.00.     "      "      "    "  45.00 

"  •'      2.50,     "      '■      "     "   55.00 

For  each  additional  berth  rate  of  50  cents,  car  rate  will  be  increased  $10  00. 

Above  rates  include  service  of  polite  and  skillful  attendants,  and  a 
commissariat  if  desired.  Such  chartered  cars  must  contain  not  less  than  15 
persons  holding  first-class  tickets,  and  another  full  fare  ticket  will  l.'e  re- 
quired for  each  additional  passenger  over  15.  If  chartered  "  per  diem  "  cars 
are  given  \rp  en  route.,  chartering  party  must  arrange  for  return  to  original 
starting  point  free,  or  pay  amount  of  freight  necessary  for  return  thereto. 
Diagrams  showin^'  interior  of  these  cars  can  l)e  had  of  any  agent  of  the 
Company. 


MEALS. 


All  trains,  except  Golden  Gate  Special,  which  carries  a  dining  car, 
stop  at  regular  eating  stations,  where  flrst-class  meals  are  furnished 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  this  Company  by  the  Pacific  Hotel  Company. 
Neat  and  tidy  lunch  counters  are  also  to  be  found  at  these  stations. 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENES  IN 
UTAH. 


The  word  "  Utah  "  is  of  Indian  derivation,  and  was 
the  name  of  a  tribe,  now  extinct,  who  were  the  origi- 
nal possessors  of  the  Territory.  It  signifies  "  a  home, 
or  location  on  a  mountain  top."  Historical  data  re- 
garding Utah  are  very  meagre.  But  little  is  known 
concerning  it  prior  to  its  settlement  by  the  Mormons 
in  1847.  The  Indians  held  undisputed  sway,  and 
here  and  there  might  be  found  a  solitary  trapper. 
Salt  Lake  is  mentioned  by  Baron  le  Hontan  in  1689; 
Captain  Bonneville's  expedition  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching  there  in  1833.  Fremont  was  probably  the 
first  white  visitor  in  1843.  Utah  was  originally  a  part 
of  the  Territory  of  Upper  California,  and  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Mexican  treaty  of  1848.  The 
Territorial  Government  was  formed  September  9, 
1850. 

The  Union  Pacific  will  issue  during  the  season  of 
1889  a  series  of  excursion  tickets  called 

SALT  LAKE  TOURS, 

covering  the  principal  points  in  Utah,  using  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Ogden  as  central  points.  Stop-over  privi- 
leges will  be  given  within  the  limits  of  the  tickets. 
Tickets  will  be  good  ninety  days  from  date  of  sale. 

First  Salt  Lake  Tour:  From  Salt  Lake  City  down 
the  Utah  Central  Division  of  the  Union  Pacific  to 
Frisco;  from  Frisco,  returning  to  Lehi;  from  Lehi  to 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Second  Salt  Lake  Tour:  From  Salt  Lake  City, 
over  the  Utah  &  Nevada  Division  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, to  Terminus,  and  return,  via  Garfield  Beach,  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  This  tour  comprises  a  boat  ride  on 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

Third  Salt  Lake  Tour:  From  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Ogden  and  return. 

Fourth  Salt  Lake  Tour:  From  Ogden  to  Syracuse 
Beach  and  return. 

Fifth  Salt  Lake  Tour:  From  Ogden  to  Park  City 
and  return. 

Sixth  Salt  Lake  Tour:  From  Ogden  to  Echo  and 
Weber  Caiions,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  and  return. 

Seventh  Salt  Lake  Tour:  From  Ogden  to  Utah 
Hot  Springs  and  return. 


Eighth  Salt  Lake  Tour:  I''rom  Ogdcii  to  Willard 
Canon  and  return. 

Ninth  Salt  Lake  Tour:     From  Ogden  to  Pocatello. 

SALT  LAKE  CrrV. 

The  fame  of  Salt  Lake  City  reaches  around  the 
world,  and  during  the  forty  years  of  its  existence  its 
name  has  been  oftener  in  the  mouths  of  men  than 
many  of  the  great  cities.  The  reason  for  this  promi- 
nence is  largely  due  to  its  early  settlement  prior  to 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California;  and  the  peculiar 
views  of  the  founders  of  the  city  drew  upon  them 
the  attention  of  all  classes.  But  these  people  made 
the  desert  blossom,  and  transformed  the  great  valley 
into  a  garden.  The  cardinal  maxim  of  the  Mor- 
mon creed  is  agriculture,  and  while  the  tilling  of  the 
soil  has  been  carried  on  so  strenuously  all  these 
years,  mining  has  been  discountenanced.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  mines  in  Utah  has  been  principally  the 
work  of  the  Gentiles,  and  its  mineral  wealth  at  this 
time  is  largely  controlled  by  them. 

The  city  has  a  population  of  35,000,  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  and  eighteen  miles 
from  Salt  Lake,  and  has  an  elevation  of  4,350  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  has  been  described  many  limes, 
and  its  general  features  are  familiar  even  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  the  "City  of  the  Saints."  The 
soft  air,  the  blue  skies,  the  beautiful,  shady  walks, 
make  it  a  city  of  rest  for  the  traveler.  Using  it  as  a 
central  point,  let  us  sum  up  the  points  of  interest  to  be 
seen  by  a  family  tourist  party.  In  the  first  place,  then. 
Salt  Lake  City  was  founded  by  the  Mormons  July  24, 
1847.  The  temple  was  commenced  in  1853,  the  foun- 
dation being  laid  on  April  6,  of  that  year.  It  is  built  of 
beautiful  creamy-white  granite,  and  its  massive  propor- 
tions are  100  by  200  feet;  the  walls  are  100  feet  high, and 
the  towers  will  be  200  feet  in  height.  Over  $2,500,- 
000  have  been  expended  on  the  temple,  and  at  the 
present  time   it  is  nearing  completion. 

The  spacious  tabernacle,  where  the  services  of  the 
Mormon  Church  are  held,  is  seventy  feet  in  height, 
and  250  by  150  feet.  Its  seating  capacity  is  12,000, 
and  here  may  be  heard  what  is  claimed  to  be  the 
finest  organ  in  the  world.  The  assembly  hall  is  120 
by  68  feet,  aiid  will  seat  2,500;  it  cost  $150,000. 
The  Bee  Hive,  Lion,  and  Gardo  House  were  old- 
time  residences  of  Brigham  Young.  At  the  head  of 
Main  street  stands  Zion's  co-operative  mercantile  in- 
stitution, a  "store"  which  does  $6,000,000  worth  of. 
business  a  year!  There  are  two  theatres,  the  Salt 
Lake  theatre,  and  Walker's  opera-house,  both  having 
a  seating  capacity  of  1,500.  In  the  summer  season 
performances  begin  at  8.30.  There  are  100  miles  of 
streets  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  these  broad  avenues 
are  132  feet  wide;    each  block  is  660  feet  square.     A 


pleasant  drive  may  be  taken  to  Camp  Douglas,  the 
United  States  military  post,  three  miles  east  of  the 
city.  The  warm  springs  and  sulphur  baths,,  one  mile 
to  the  north,  are  reached  by  street  car. 

One  peculiar  fact  will  strike  the  visitor — that  is,  the 
number  of  old  people  one  meets.  The  majority  have 
been,  and  very  many  still  are,  agriculturists.  They 
have  found  a  second  youth  in  the  scent  of  the  clover 
fields,  and  in  the  breaths  of  snow  that  blow  from  the 
Wahsatch  Range.  They  have  led  temperate,  frugal 
lives,  and  the  sap  and  strength  of  the  soil  have  be- 
come a  part  of  their  systems,  leaving  them  "an  old 
age,  frosty  but  kindly."  A  recent  report  to  the  tith- 
ing office  from  the  different  wards  of  the  city  revealed 
an  astonishing  number  of  old  people  still  alert  and 
active,  who  had  long  passed  the  alotted  "  three  score 
years  and  ten."  There  were  ten  people  80  years  of 
age,  six  aged  81,  eleven  aged  82,  four  aged  83,  eight 
aged  84,  three  aged  85,  five  aged  86,  t4-iree  aged  87, 
one  aged  88,  two  aged  89,  two  aged  90,  and  one  aged 


97' 

In  addition  to  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon 

the  old  people  in  the  way  of  providing  for  their  reg- 
ular wants,  one  day  in  each  year  is  set  apart  for 
them,  and  it  is  called  "  Old  Folks'  Day."  The  late 
Edward  Hunter,  who  was  the  presiding  bishop  of 
the  Mormon  Church  from  1850  to  1883,  and  who 
himself  died  in  the  latter  year  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety,  conceived  the  plan  of  giving  every  man  and 
woman  over  seventy  years  of  age  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Salt  Lake  City  a  day's  outing  each  year.  He 
instituted  Old  Folks'  Day  in  1875,  and  it  has  been  a 
success  ever  since.  The  idea  has  been  adopted  in 
other  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  lately  some  enthusi- 
asts have  done  some  vigorous  writing  in  behalf  of 
establishmg  a  National  old  folks'  day,  when  the  cities 
of  the  Nation  can  trot  out  their  seventy-year-olds  and 
let  them  have  a  little  fun.  Here  they  have  their  rec- 
reation every  22d  of  June,  which  was  Bishop  Hunter's 
birthday.  The  last  time,  they  went  to  Ogden  and 
spent  six  or  seven  hours  in  its  public  park,  with  music, 
dancing,  refreshments,  and  all  the  concomitants  of  a 
picnic  added  to  the  railroad  ride  which  they  got.  There 
were  about  750  of  the  excursionists  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  a^id  these  750  went  from  Salt  Lake  City 
and  its  immediate  vicinity.  Just  think  of  it — 750  out 
of  35,000  people  were  upward  of  seventy  years  old! 
One  in  every  forty  of  the  population  had  reached  the 
three-score-and-ten  limit  spoken  of    in  the  Scriptures. 

In  a  recent  publication  the  Secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  says  of  Salt  Lake  City: 

"  There  are  many  who  look  on  the  citizens  of  our 
city  and  Territory  as  a  bastard  branch  of  the  human 
family  whose  strange  ideas  and  uncouth  customs  un- 
fit them  for  affiliation  with  civilized  communities. 
How  absurd  and  unjust  are  these  notions  is  well  un- 


derstood  by  those  who  have  visited  us.  There  is  no 
community  of  its  size  in  America  that  can  boast  of 
greater  peace  than  Salt  Lake,  no  people  amongst  whom 
a  greater  love  of  order  prevails.  The  offenders  against 
our  municipal  regulations  are  few — fewer  by  far  than 
in  much  smaller  communities,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  mining  camps  by  which  we  are  surrounded  on 
every  side,  and  from  which  we  daily  receive  many  vis- 
itors. There  are  no  thieves  or  burglars  amongst  us;  the 
sand-bag  and  the  slung-shot  are  unheard  of;  seldom, 
if  ever,  is  a  citizen  who  pretends  to  respectability 
seen  staggering  through  the  streets  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  Industry  and  honesty  are  character- 
istic of  our  people,  and  God  is  worshipped  in  accor- 
dance with  the  free  dictates  of  each  one's  conscience. 
The  Catholic,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Baptist,  the  Meth- 
odist, the  Episcopalian,  the  Reorganized,  and  the 
Mormon  Churches  have  all  their  separate  temples, 
and  all  are  well  attended.  The  Catholics  alone  have 
a  bishop  and  six  priests,  and  yet  not  too  many  to  at- 
tend to  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  people.  '  And  it 
is  not  a  proof  of  our  lack  of  civilized  refinement  that- 
our  city  is  considered  the  best  of  its  size  in  America 
for  the  patronage  of  theatricals  and  other  stage  en- 
tertainments. For  music  our  fame  has  reached  to  the 
far  East,  and  some  of  our  talent  has  been  lured 
away  long  distances  for  the  delectation  of  communi- 
ties the  surroundings  of  which  lend  less  inspiration  to 
genius.  In  the  arts  even  cultured  Boston  must  pay 
homage  to  a  child  of  Utah,  whose  genius  as  a  sculptor 
has  elicited  their  applause.  In  painting  we  have  sev- 
eral of  unpretentious  talents  whose  works  would  add 
beauty  to  the  studios  and  galleries  of  any  American 
city.  In  the  refinement  of  home  and  social  life  no 
stranger  has  ever  found  us  wanting,  nor  is  any  greater 
proof  needed  of  our  education  in  this  respect  than, 
the  natural  loveliness  of  our  city,  embowered  during 
the  summer  season  in  foliage  and  flowers." 

The  Mormons  did  not  come  to  Deseret  (Home  of 
the  Honey  Bee)  to  "prospect"  or  to  create  a  "  boom." 
They  came  to  build  their  homes,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
for  this  old-fashioned  reason  that  there  seems  some- 
thing exotic  to  the  dry  Great  Basin  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints. 

The  city  has  now  nearly  one  hundred  miles  of 
streets,  and  each  street  is  120  feet  wide.  Every 
block  contains  ten  acres.  As  soon  as  the  Mormons 
established  themselves  in  their  new  homes  they 
sent  back  for  seeds,  and  nurseries  were  at  once 
established.  In  these  were  started  the  locusts, 
elms,  ailanthi,  and  box-elders,  which  conceal  the 
dwellings  in  heavy  masses  of  green.  There  is  a  grad- 
ual descent  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the  city, 
which  makes  irrigation  easy,  and  the  clear  waters  of 
City  creek  are  conducted  by  channels  paved  with 
stone  through    the    city   streets.      The   majority   of 
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dwelling-houses  are  built  after  the  styles  the  Mormons 
brought  with  them  from  the  East  forty  years  ago. 
They  are  roomy,  wide-gabled  houses,  with  great,  pil- 
lared porches  flanking  the  two  stories.  Many  are 
constructed  of  adobe,  frequently  overlaid  with  stucco. 
Each  is  embowered  in  trees,  and  many  a  property- 
holder  has  converted  his  front  yard  into  an  orchard. 
Others  have  old-fashioned  gardens,  primly  laid  in  beds, 
and  fragrant  with  the  old-time  posies  our  grand- 
mothers cultivated  and  culled.  Others  are  surrounded 
with  lawns,  which  show,  by  close  growth  and  intense 
green,  half  a  century  of  care.  These  picturesque  tri- 
umphs of  leaf  and  blossom  are  notable  at  "  Rose-Bank 
Cottage,"  a  small,  low  house  embosomed  in  beauty. 
Thick  ropes  of  vine,  large  as  a  man's  body,  stretch  from 
the  piazzas  across  to  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and,  inter- 
lacing, crossing  and  recrossing  from  tree  to  tree,  make 
a  colossal  arbor  all  over  the  place.  Its  fine,  close 
sward  is  daily  swept,  and  its  solid  banks  of  bloom 
are  hemmed  in  by  wide  hedges  of  box. 

The  residences  of  the  Walker  brothers,  three  pala- 
tial structures,  occupying  a  block  and  surrounded  by 
beautiful  grounds,  are  among  the  finest  dwellings  in 
Salt  Lake.  As  the  city  slopes  southward,  beyond 
Liberty  Park,  laid  out  by  President  Young,  and 
abundantly  shaded,  it  is  merged  in  a  region  of  farms 
and  fields,  golden  with  wheat,  sweet  with  clover, 
divided  by  orchards  bearing  loads  of  purple  plums 
and  rosy  apples.  The  alfalfa  fields  are  vividly  em- 
erald, with  their  long,  vine-like  sprays,  and  small, 
purple,  vetch-like  flowers.  Several  crops  are  cut 
from  one  field  during  a  season.  The  fertile  land  is 
really  the  Canaan  which  the  Mormons  fondly  believed 
it  to  be.  The  "  grapes  of  Eshcol  "  are  not  lacking,  and 
it  is  an  unvarnished  fact  that  some  of  the  yellow  plums 
are  big  as  Bartlett  pears,  and  certain  varieties  of  straw- 
berries rival  tomatoes  in  size.  The  Salt  Lake  City  of  the 
past  was  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  communit)^  — 
industrious  and  thrifty.  Little  money  was  in  circula- 
tion, and  business  was  principally  carried  on  by  barter. 
Many  were  supported  by  the  produce  of  their  fields 
and  orchards,  perhaps  not  even  receiving  money  for 
this,  but  taking  all  to  the  tithing  offices,  where  a  tenth 
is  deducted  for  the  Church,  and  an  order  on  the  co- 
operative store  given  for  the  remaining  nine-tenths. 
Here  the  people  can  supply  themselves  with  groceries, 
clothing,  and  furniture  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  per- 
haps, from  beginning  to  end  of  their  business  transac- 
tions, the  small  farmers  did  not  handle  a  coin. 

Near  Temple  Square  is  a  building  called  by  the 
Mormons  the  "  Gardo  House,"  and  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  "Amelia  Palace."  Brigham  Young  built 
it,  and  left  a  provision  in  his  will  that  it  should  be 
the  residence  of  his  favorite  wife,  Amelia  Folsom 
Young,  but  since  his  death  it  has  been  used  as  the 
executive  mansioji  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy.     It  is  a 
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large,  showy  house,  Mansard-roofed,  with  a  central 
tower  and  cupola,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  lawn. 
At  the  next  block  to  Temple  Square  begins  Brigham 
Young's  special  demesne,  stretching  far  to  the  East. 
It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  mud  and 
cobble-stones,  of  which  portions  are  remaining.  Here 
are  two  of  President  Young's  former  residences, 
called  respectively  the  "  Bee-Hive  "  and  the  "  Lion  " 
House,  from  the  ornaments  which  surmount  them. 
Between  these  houses  are  the  Church  offices,  where 
hang  pictures  of  the  fathers  of  the  Mormon  Church. 
On  the  next  block,  inclosed  by  the  same  wall,  are 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Deseret  JVe^as,  estab- 
lished in  1850,  and  for  years  the  only  journal  pub- 
lished between  San  Francisco  and  the  Missouri  river. 
Behind  the  News  building  are  the  long  warehouses 
and  yards  of  the  tithing  office.  Of  the  Mormon 
prophet  himself  nothing  remains  of  his  vast  posses- 
sions but  the  lot  wherein  he  lies  buried.  It  is  reached 
through  the  Eagle  Gate,  a  gateway  in  the  old  wall,  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle  perched  on  a  bee-hive.  Looking 
back,  there  stretches  from  the  gate  a  wide,  shaded 
street,  which  seems  to  meet  the  far  horizon;  it  runs 
for  twenty-two  miles  through  the  Territory,  On  a 
hill,  whence  one  can  gaze  over  the  fair  prospect,  over 
the  valleys  and  fields  which  he  ruled  with  an  iron 
hand,  Brigham  Young  lies  under  a  slab  of  granite  of 
many  tons'  weight.  The  grave  is  surrounded  by  an 
iron  railing,  and  the  lot  fenced  in  by  a  correspond- 
ing one.  A  portion  is  turfed,  but  the  largest  part  is 
reserved  as  a  last  resting  place  for  his  wives. 

Salt  Lake  City,  as  a  whole,  is  most  picturesque, 
seen  from  the  military  post.  Camp  Douglas,  three 
miles  from  the  city,  and  more  than  400  feet  above  it, 
cradled  at  the  foot  of  the  range.  The  camp  is  beau- 
tifully laid  out  in  the  midst  of  lawns  and  orchards. 
The  barracks  and  officers'  houses  are  built  of  stone. 
The  post  commands  a  wide  view — below,  where  the 
chimneys  and  spires  of  the  city  break  the  lines  of 
green  and  level  plain,  and  beyond,  where  the  great 
Dead  Sea   lies,  molten   silver,  at  the  mountain's  foot. 

Temple  block,  or  the  "  Sacred  Square "  of  the 
Mormons,  covers  an  area  of  ten  acres,  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall,  which  incloses  the  Temple,  the  Taber- 
nacle, the  Assembly  Hall,  and  the  mysterious  En- 
dowment House.  Until  the  finished  Temple  is  reared 
in  "  Zion  "  the  Latter- Day  Saints,  like  the  Hebrews 
of  old,  worship  in  a  Tabernacle.  When  the  great 
elliptical  and  arched  roof  of  the  Tabernacle  becomes 
visible  it  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  a  mammoth 
turtle,  and  no  after-impression  can  make  it  beautiful, 
though,  as  a  rarity,  it  is  unequaled.  There  are  forty- 
four  sandstone  piers,  three  feet  by  nine  in  bulk,  and 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  ranged  in  an 
oval.  The  space  between  nearly  all  of  them  is  filled 
by  large  double  doors,  and  above  these  are  windows, 
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each  with  forty  small  panes.  Upon  these  piers  rests  a 
huge  oval  dome,  shingled  without,  and  said  to  be  the 
largest  self-supporting  arch  in  the  world.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  building  is  a  colossal  ellipse,  250  feet  long 
by  150  wide,  and  eighty  feet  in  height  from  the  floor 
to  the  top  of  the  roof.  A  gallery  480  feet  long  extends 
around  the  building,  except  at  the  west  end.  The 
Tabernacle  will  seat  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  peo- 
ple. Against  the  west  end  looms  the  organ,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  Its  front  towers  have 
an  altitude  of  forty-eight  feet.  It  requires  four 
blowers,  and  its  dimensions  are  thirty  by  thirty-three 
feet.  On  each  side  of  the  organ  are  seats  for  the 
choir,  comprising  several  hundred  persons.  In  front 
and  below  the  organ  are  three  long  pulpit  desks,  with 
crimson  cushions.  The  highest  is  for  the  President 
of  the  Mormon  Church  and  his  two  counsellors,  and 
the  other  churchly  dignitaries  occupy  the  lower  ones. 
Lowest  of  all  is  a  large  stand,  flanked  by  two  plaster 
lions;  on  it  are  placed  the  silver  ice-pitchers  and  two- 
handled  cups  of  the  communion  service.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  the  Tabernacle  are  remarkable. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  Mormons  attend  service  in 
their  ward  meeting-houses;  at  2  p.  m.  all  Salt  Lake 
assembles  in  the  Tabernacle.  For  the  country  people 
it  is  the  festal  day  that  illumines  the  work-day  week. 
Dearly  as  a  Scotch  covenanter,  does  the  Latter-Day 
Saint  love  to  be  harangued.  At  the  end  of  a  three-hour 
speech  his  ardor  is  unabated.  So  Temple  Square  is  a 
tangle  of  vehicles  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  Tab- 
ernacle a  mass  of  people,  five  or  six  ordinary  congre- 
gations being  hidden  away  in  its  immense  audience 
room.  Many  of  the  doors  (which  really  form  the  side 
walls)  are  open,  and  the  atmosphere  is  cool  and 
breezy.  A  few  slender  pillars,  painted  in  imitation  of 
marble,  break  the  vast  space;  below  are  the  oak- 
grained  benches,  crowded,  as  the  communion  service 
is  held,  while  a  two-hour  sermon  is  preached.  At  its 
close  the  twenty  doors  are  closed,  and  the  great  organ 
rolls  out  its  rich  melody  as  the  choir  concludes  the 
service  with  the  fine  music  for  which  the  Tabernacle 
is  justly  famed.  The  doors  are  again  opened,  and  the 
vast  throng  pours  forth  and  disappears  beyond  the 
huge  heaps  of  stone  quarried  for  the  Temple.  As  a 
natural  consequence  of  its  peculiar  construction,  it  is 
impossible  to  heat  the  Tabernacle  in  winter,  and  dur- 
ing the  cold  months  the  congregation  meets  in 
"Assembly  Hall."  This  building  stands  near  the 
Tabernacle.  It  is  constructed  of  granite,  and  is  im- 
posing, though  it  gives  the  impression  of  being  too 
much  bepinnacled.  It  was  completed  in  1880,  at  a 
cost  of  ^90,000,  has  a  fine  organ,  and  will  accommo- 
date 3,000  persons.  The  auditorium  is  disfigured 
by  some  very  inartistic  frescoes.  In  the  northwest 
corner  of  Temple  block  is  a  small  adobe  building, 
much    resembling   one     of   the    two-story    dwellings 
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o  common  in  Salt  Lake.  This  is  the  Endowment 
House,  round  which  cluster  many  dark  and  mysterious 
tales.  Its  secrets  are  zealously  guarded.  The  endow- 
ment raiment  is  here  bestowed,  baptismal  and  mar- 
riage ceremonies  performed,  and  here  take  place  the 
unknown  rites  of  the  Mormon  ritual,  which,  if  rumor 
is  to  be  credited,  are  a  mingling  of  Freemasonry  with 
the  mediaeval  "  Miracle  Play." 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  Temple  that  we  must  look 
for  architectural  beauty,  lacking  in  the  other  three 
buildings.  It  is  a  magnificent  structure,  with  simple 
lines,  and  vast,  severely  grand  proportions.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  in  1853,  and  the  Temple  is  not 
yet  completed.  It  has  already  cost  $2,500,000.  The 
stone  was  brought  formerly  from  the  caiion  of  the 
Little  Cottonwood  by  ox  teams,  and  the  building 
progressed  slowly,  and  was  much  more  expensive 
than  at  the  present  time. 

The  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Temple 
is  granite,  white,  slightly  speckled,  and  very  sparkling. 
The  foundations  of  the  Temple  are  sixteen  feet  thick, 
and  the  walls  of  solid  granite,  eight  feet  thick.  Pillars, 
partition  walls,  even  floors  and  ceilings,  are  of  solid 
stone. 

On  the  outer  walls  are  carved  the  moon  and  its 
phases,  the  stars  and  sun,  till  the  Temple  might  be 
fancied  an  astrologer's  tower.  Very  impressive  is  it 
in  its  square  and  solid  grandeur.  When  it  is  complete, 
services  in  it  will  not  cease  day  or  night,  and  here,  the 
Latter- Day  Saints  believe,  will  be  the  centre  of  a 
millennial  reign. 

Among  the  many  attractions  which  invite  the  tourist 
on  every  side  in  Salt  Lake  may  be  mentioned 

BECK'S  HOT  SPRINGS. 

These  springs  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city, 
about  three  miles  from  the  business  centre,  on  the 
western  point  of  the  mountain  range.  They  issue  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains  and  are  regarded  as  a  very 
valuable  aid  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  and 
scrofula.  The  waters  are  used  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. There  is  a  commodious  bath  house  here  and 
all  necessary  appointments  for  the  comfort  of  patients. 
Mr.  F.  VV.  Clark,  chief  chemist  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C,  reports  the  following  analysis 
of  the  waters  of  Beck's  spring: 

Chloride  of  potassium  _. 3761  grammes. 

Chloride  of  sodium .. 9.5506 

Chloride  of  magnesium 1.4344  " 

Chloride  of  calcium ...     .695 7  " 

Sulphate  of  calcium  .  - 1007 

Carbonate  of  calcium  . .1262  " 

Bi-carbonate  of  calcium .- 1739  " 

Alurnina _-- .0090  " 

Silica - - 0315  " 

Traces  of  boric  acid  and  lithia.  12.5871       " 
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THE  WARM  SULPHUR  SPRINGS 

are  situated  about  one  mile  from  tlie  business  centre 
of  the  city  and  can  be  easily  reached  by  street  cars. 
This  spring  flows  in  -a  bold  stream  from  beneath  a 
perpendicular  rock  and  has  a  temperature  of  about 
128  degrees  Fahr  It  is  necessary  to  temper  this  boil- 
ing flood  with  cold  water  before  it  can  be  used  for 
bathing  purposes.  There  is  a  good  hotel  and  comfort- 
able bath  houses.  This  spring  has  been  found  very 
efficacious  in  the  case  of  catarrh,  rheumatism,  and  the 
whole  list  of  blood  diseases. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Gale  pronounces  Warm  Sulphur  Springs 
to  be  very  similar  to  the  celebrated  Harrowgate  waters 
of  England.  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  has 
lately  made  an  analysis,  with  the  following  result . 
Three  fluid  ounces  of  the  water  on  evaporation  to  en- 
tire dryness  gave  8.15  grains  of  solid,  dry  saline  mat- 
ter, as  follows: 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  _    o.  240  grains. 

Peroxide  of  iron 0.040 

Lime   - -.  0.545 

Soda     2.877 

Chlorine 3-454 

Magnesia -.0.370 

Sulphuric  acid o.  703 

Water  slightly  charged  with  hypo-sulphuric  acid  gas  and  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

THE  ENVIRONS  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

There  is  no  other  city  in  the  United  States  which 
has  a  healthier  climate  or  is  surrounded  by  more  beau- 
tiful scenery  or  has  more  attractive  resorts  for  the 
tourist  and  invalid,  than  Salt  Lake  City,  while  the  city 
itself  presents  to  the  capitalist,  the  merchant,  and 
the  professional  man,  a  bright  future. 

The  mountains,  valleys,  streams,  and  lakes  are  all 
there. 

The  tourist,  the  invalid,  the  professor,  the  geologist, 
and  the  botanist  each  find  something  to  admire, 
something  of  benefit,  or  something  to  enlarge  his  gen- 
eral knowledge. 

Every  year  adds  to  the  multitudes  that  have  already 
sounded  the  praises  of  "The  Temple  City,"  "the 
Mecca  of  the  West."  It  has  been  a  subject  that  has 
called  forth  the  warmest  encomiums  from  all,  while 
the  broad  green  valley  stretching  away  for  miles  to 
the  southward  has  been  pronounced  by  world-wide 
travelers  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  they  ever  beheld. 
When  the  eye  has  rested  its  full  upon  the  beauties 
of  this  valley,  upon  its  endless  succession  of  gardens, 
orchards,  and  fields,  it  turns  toward  the  west,  where  the 
distant  Great  Salt  Lake — the  Dead  Sea  of  America — 
gleams  along  the  horizon  like  a  band  of  molten  silver;  or 
to  the  east,  where  the  Wahsatch  lift  their  great  battle- 
ments and  peaks  covered  with  eternal  snow  toward  the 
skies.      Then  before  the  enraptured   sight    stretches 
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such  u  vast  panoramic  display  of  valley,  lake,  and 
mountain  as  the  traveler,  wearied  of  the  city's  dusty 
confines,  delights  to  behold,  and  which  contains  num- 
berless points  of  surpassing  interest.  Every  stream 
that  comes  down  from  the  VVahsatch  to  traverse  the 
valley  through  groves  and  fringes  of  cottonwood,  box 
elder,  or  oak,  or  to  be  diverted  into  a  thousand  differ- 
ent rills  to  irrigate  the  grateful  fields,  have  sped  their 
courses  through   mile  after  mile  of  beautiful  scenery. 

The  Wahsatch  Mountains  are  unsurpassed  in  mag- 
nificent canons,  and  there  are  a  dozen  of  the  grandest 
within  easy  reach  of  Salt  Lake  City;  not  one  of  these 
but  invites  the  tourist  to  spend  days,  weeks,  or  months 
of  healthful  pleasure  among  their  wild  recesses,  to  fish, 
to  hunt,  to  scale  the  peaks  and  ridges,  or  to  gather 
wild  flowers  by  the  sides  of  mossy  springs,  beneath 
the  shadows  of  umbrageous  pines.  Even  to  those 
whose  eyes  behold  the  mountains  all  the  year  round, 
their  great  passes  with  their  stupendous  walls  of  naked 
rocks,  their  charming  glens,  their  groves  of  pine  and 
aspen,  their  nooks  and  corners  of  sylvan  solitude,  offer 
irresistible  attractions,  so  that  erery  summer  sees  half 
the  city  populace  leaving  dull  care  behind  to  go  to 
the  mountams  to  enjoy  the  delicious  coolness  of  the 
days  and  nights. 

Benefical  as  this  must  be  to  them,  how  much  more 
so  must  it  prove  to  the  invalid  who  has  been  pent  up  in 
the  hot  glaring  dusty  streets  of  the  big  eastern  cities, 
with  the  thermometer  ranging  above  the  nineties.  To 
such  we  can  say  that  the  VVahsatch  Range  offers 
splendid  inducements  for  the  summer  outing.  Let 
those  who  have  grown  weary  of  visiting  the  tamer 
attractions  of  much  lauded  places  elsewhere,  try  these 
romantic  mountains;  we  guarantee  their  expectations 
will  be  more  than  realized.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
let  them  spend  only  a  week  in  the  glorious  Big  Cotton- 
wood Canon,  lingering  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Mary 
and  Martha,  which  gives  rise  to  its  turbulent  stream, 
or  by  sister  Lakes  Blanche,  Florence,  and  Lillian  where 
they  nestle  at  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  see  what  Utah  has  in  cailon 
scenery  visit  the  Great  American  Fork  Caiion,  which 
Kingsley  described  as  the  Yosemite  of  Utah,  or  the 
canon  of  the  Provo  river,  with  its  graceful  Silver 
Thread  Falls  and  mighty  bastions  of  ribbed  rock. 
Nearer,  however,  than  any  of  these,  there  are  canons 
which,  if  not  as  wild,  are  wonderfully  picturesque. 
Mills  Creek,  Parley's,  Emigration,  City  Creek,  all  of 
these  are  passes  through  the  mountains,  any  of  which 
located  near  an  eastern  city  would  make  it  famous 
the  world  over. 

Callous,  indeed,  to  the  beauties  of  nature  must  be 
the  man  or  woman  who  can  wander  unmoved  amid 
their  delightsome  glades,  listen  to  the  roar  of  these 
mountain  streams  as  they  dash  from  boulder  to 
boulder  among  the  pools  and  rapids  of  the  canons, 
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or  watch  the  golden  butterflies  poise  themselves  over 
brilliant  bunches  of  mountain  flowers.  The  hours  of 
a  summer  day  pass  quickly  away  amid  such  sights  and 
sounds,  which  refresh  both  mind  and  body. 

"  Go  abroad 
Upon  the  paths  of  Nature,  and  when  all 
Its  voices  whisper,  and  its  silent  things 
Are  breathing  the  deep  mystery  of  the  World, 
Kneel  at  its  ample  altar." 

Besides  the  recreation  afforded  among  the  mount- 
ains, there  is  many  a  pleasant  drive  around  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city;  along  the  quiet  country  roads,  and 
through  lanes  dividing  meadows  of  rich  green  and 
fields  of  ripening  grain.  Half  an  hour  from  the  noisy 
city,  and  we  are  amid  quiet  sylvan  scenery.  But 
wherever  we  go  the  presence  of  the  majestic  mount- 
ains makes  itself  felt ;  from  under  the  branches  of 
trees  and  above  the  hedge-rows  of  wild  dog-rose  we 
catch  glimpses  of  their  snow-covered  peaks. 

Amid  all  the  luxuriance  of  summer,  from  the  or- 
chards, where  the  clustered  fruits  fast  redden  m  the  sun 
and  the  "  hot  and  busy  bee  "  is  ever  on  the  wing,  we 
can  look  to  the  towering  heights,  where  winter  yet 
lingers,  sending  down  into  the  valley  the  cool  evening 
breeze  that  tempers  the  air  delightfully. 

In  the  early  morning,  or  when  the  sun  begins  to 
rise  above  the  horizon,  these  drives  are  simply  de- 
licious. 

The  bracing  mountain  air  imparts  a  new  life,  the 
eyes  grow  brighter,  and  the  cheeks  take  on  the  crim- 
son tint  of  health. 

A  short  ride  that  will  repay  the  trouble  is  that  to 
the  Warm  Spring  Lake  just  north  of  the  city,  and 
another  is  the  one  to  Fort  Douglas,  the  United  States 
military  post.  The  fort  is  situated  on  the  sloping 
land  or  bench  just  at  the  mouth  of  Red  Butte  Canon, 
a  position  cominanding  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
city  and  valley  below,  with  the  shining  level  of  the 
lake  far  away  in  the  distance. 

The  visitor  would  do  well  to  cross  from  the  post  to 
the  mouth  of  Emigration  Canon,  about  a  mile  to  the 
southward,  and  see  the  vast  expanse  of  Salt  Lake 
Valley  from  the  spot  where  it  first  burst  upon  the 
sight  of  the  Mormon  pioneers  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1847.  Not,  however,  to  see  it  as  it  looked  then,  a 
dreary  waste,  covered  with  gray-green  artemisia,  and 
its  silence  unbroken  save  by  the  winds  or  bark  of 
prowling  coyotes,  but  to  see  it  instead  covered  with 
orchard  foliage  and  checkered  with  field  and  meadow, 
the  smoke  arising  from  busy  mills  and  factories  or  the 
tall  chimneys  of  smelters. 

The  silence,  broken  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  locomo- 
tives as  they  rush  through  the  valley  with  long  trains 
bound  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  and  a  beautiful 
city  beneath  the  hills,  with  stately  buildings,  seen  from 
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afar,  and  every  evidence  around  to  show  that  it  will 
grow  more  stately  and  bea-utiful  each  year. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  visitor  to  Salt  Lake  City  goes 
in  quest  of  health,  caring  not  so  much  for  the  pleas- 
ing effects  the  surrounding  scenery  has  upon  the  eye 
as  the  pure  air  of  the  mountains  has  upon  mind  and 
body.  Therein  he  is  wise.  Utah  is  a  true  sanitarium, 
possessing,  besides  that  health-giving  air,  springs  of 
medicinal  qualities  and  a  great  lake  which  rej^ays  a 
bath  in  its  limpid  waters  with  the  most  invigorating 
and  exhilarating  effects. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  wonderful 
sheet  of  water — an  inland  sea  of  intense  brine,  im- 
pregnated with  mineral  matter,  unmatched  in  the 
world — there  are  medicinal  springs  that  alone  will 
bring  thousands  upon  thousands  to  her  doors. 

The  general  healthfulness  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  no 
doubt  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  presence  of  this 
vast  body  of  saline  water,  some  seventy-five  miles  in 
length  and  thirty  miles'  in  width;  we  cannot,  however, 
give  here  a  detailed  account  of  its  marvelous  features, 
scenic  and  medicinal,  reserving  that  for  our  descrip- 
tions of  Garfield  Beach. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  proud,  and  justly  so,  of  the  rare 
advantages  she  has  to  offer  in  her  wonderful  surround- 
ings. In  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  we  are  at  the  springs; 
in  thirty  the  cars  of  the  Utah  &  Nevada  Railway  take 
us  to  Garfield  Beach,  there  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the 
most  fascinating  salt-water  bathing  in  the  briny  waves, 
or  to  look  out  from  the  elegant  pavilion  across  the 
broad  stretch  of  pale  green  water  and  listen  to  the 
strains  of  music  as  they  are  wafted  to  the  ear  from 
the  grand  stand. 

Ernest  Ingersoll  has  written  of  the  lake:  "  I  think 
few  persons  realize  how  wonderfully,  strangely  beau- 
t  ail  this  inland  sea  is";  and  Phil  Robinson,  that  rest- 
less traveler,  has  said  of  its  sunsets:  "Where  have  I 
not  seen  sunsets,  by  land  and  sea,  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe,  and  America,  and  where  can  I  say  I  have  ever 
seen  more  wondrous  coloring,  more  electrifying 
effects  than  in  the  sunset  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of 
Utah." 

This,  within  thirty  minutes'  ride.  And  again,  in  a 
few  hours — half  the  time  it  can  be  done  from  any 
other  city — we  can  be  among  scenery  and  sensations 
the  very  opposite;  be  among  the  solitudes  of  rugged 
mountains,  stand  by  the  side  of  snow-fed  torrents  or 
granite-locked  lakes,  or  rest  at  ease  on  flower-be- 
spangled grass  under  the  shadow  of  sighing  pines. 

The  first  f 01/ /■  irom  Salt  Lake  to  Frisco  will  give  the 
tourist  a  very  good  idea  of  Utah  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint.  It  is  like  a  succession  of  villages,  so 
closely  do  the  farm  houses  and  small  towns  run  to- 
gether, a  perfect  avenue  of  shade  trees  lining  the  track 
all  the  way.  Four  million  pounds  of  wool  were  shipped 
from  Nephi  station,  ninety  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
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last  year,  and  over  12,000,000  pounds  were  handled 
in  the  Territory.  As  before  stated,  this  journey  gives 
the  tourist  a  view  of  the  general  appearance  of  Utah  ; 
the  whole  region  is  a  series  of  valleys  amazingly  rich 
and  fertile.  Frisco  is  a  bright  town  of  1,000  inhabit- 
ants. There  are  over  thirty  mines  in  this  district,  pro- 
ducing annually  nearly  4,000  tons  of  ore  carrying  thirty 
ounces  of  silver  and  40  percent,  lead  to -the  ton.  Re- 
turning, a  branch  is  taken  at  Lehi  for  Tintic,  the  prin- 
cipal district  of  Juab  county.  All  of  the  Tintic  mines 
are  large  and  profitable  producers,  the  shipments  last 
year  amounting  to  over  11,000  tons  of  iron  ore  and 
22,000  tons  of  silver  ore.  The  return  trip  is  made  via 
Lehi  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  second  tour  is  a  most  interesting  one,  from  Salt 
Lake  by  the  Utah  &  Nevada  Division  of  the  Union 
Pacific  to  Terminus,  and  on  the  return  trip  stopping 
at  the  world-famed  Garfield  Beach.  After  all  has 
been  said  concerning  Salt  Lake  and  the  beauty  of  her 
environs  the  truth  remains  that  Garfield  Beach  is  the 
prime  attraction  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  who 
may  stop  for  a  month,  a  week,  or  a  day  in  the  city.  A 
.delightful  ride  of  eighteen  miles  in  luxurious  cars  and 
the  shore  of  this  mysterious  sea  is  reached.  There 
is  no  bathing  like  it  anywhere  on  the  round  world. 
The  sand  under  one's  feet  in  the  water  is  as  soft  as 
velvet.  The  scientists  tell  us  that  the  grains  are 
curiously  rounded  and  lack  the  sharp  diamond  points 
of  other  sea  sand.  This  accounts  for  the  delicious 
"soft  feeling"  to  the  feet.  And  these  granules  differ 
chemically  from  any  like  formation  in  salt  water. 

Salt  Lake  is  not  a  sullen,  listless  sheet  of  water,  beat- 
ing idly  on  the  shores,  barren  and  repellant;  but  on  the 
contrary  it  is  as  beautiful  a  sheet  of  water  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  The  waves  are  a  bright  blue  or 
green,  and  as  they  dance  on  its  surface  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell  which  color  prevails.  The  water  supports 
no  life.  Its  constant  sinking  and  rising  is  only  one  of 
its  many  curious  phases.  The  sensation  upon  enter- 
ing the  water  is  novel  and  congenial.  In  the  long 
sunny  days  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September  the 
water  becomes  delightfully  warm,  much  warmer  than 
.the  ocean.  It  is  22  per  cent,  salt,  while  the  ocean  is 
only  3  per  cent.  The  water  is  so  dense  that  a  person 
is  sustained  on  its  surface  indefinitely  without  effort. 
Experience  has  proven  its  great  hygienic  effects. 
Owing  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  brine  upon  the 
skin,  or  the  saline  air  upon  the  lungs,  or  both  together, 
the  appetite  is  stimulated,  and  after  a  bath  bathers  are 
ready  for  a  hearty  meal.  The  baths  are  extremely  in- 
vigorating. If  there  is  any  abrasion  upon  the  skin  it 
will  smart  for  an  instant  when  it  touches  the  brine,  but 
after  the  bath  the  smarting  is  gone  never  to  return, 
and  after  rinsing  off  in  the  fresh  water  provided  in  every 
bath-room,  there  is  a  sense  of  cleanliness  more  perfect 
than  any  other  bath  can  produce. 
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A  dancing  and  cfjncert  pavilion  65  by  165  feet,  has 
been  erected,  extending  400  feet  into  the  hike  from 
the  shore;  an  elegant  i)romenade  encircles  the  entire 
building,  where  one  can  sit  and  watch  the  bathers; 
there  are  over  400  dressing-rooms  furnished  with 
every  requisite,  and  fresh  water  shower  bath  for  re- 
moving the  briny  water  of  the  lake;  a  refreshment 
saloon,  and  a.  restaurant  which  is  in  fact  a  first-class 
hotel,  meals  being  served  at  all  hours  and  table  d'  bote 
dinner  at  six  o'clock;  there  is  a  grand  concert  every 
afternocMi  in  the  pavilion,  a  sacred  concert  Sunday 
evenings  and  a  ball  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  evening ;  boats  of  every  description  for 
those  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  row  or  a  sail  on  the  lake. 
The  charm  of  this  delightful  resort  has  been  experi- 
enced by  thousands.  It  must  be  felt  and  expe- 
rienced by  actual  visitation,  for  no  description  can 
convey  any  idea  of  the  splendid  luxury  of  a  bath  in 
Salt  Lake  at  Garfield  Jieach.  The  view  from  the  pavil- 
ion at  Garfield  Beach  is  one  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
The  mountains  on  the  shore  form  a  fine  background 
to  the  rippling  waters  of  the  lake,  which  stretch  out 
on  either  hand  before  the  beholder,  dancing  in  the 
sunlight,  sometimes  a  beautiful  blue,  and  at  other 
times  green,  with  three  or  four  of  the  largest  islands 
in  full  view,  which,  in  the  distance,  have  a  peculiar 
purplish  hue 

Apart  from  the  singular  pleasure  and  healthfulness 
of  floating  on  the  buoyant  waters  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  the  visitor  to  Garfield  Beach  has,  if  he  cares 
for  the  sights  of  a  hill  climb,  the  opportunity  of  pass- 
ing a  delightsome  half-day  at  Giant's  Cave  and  among 
the  peaks  immediately  back  of  the  pavilion.  There 
is  a  view  from  the  pine-covered  summit,  the  terminal 
peak  of  the  Oquirrh  Range,  noticed  by  all  tourists, 
which  for  strangeness,  extent,  and  surpassing  interest, 
can  not  be  excelled  in  America.  From  that  summit 
we  look  forth  over  an  area  of  country  absolutely  be- 
wildering in  its  immensity.  Such  a  vast  panorama 
greets  our  eye  that  it  is  some  time  before  we  realize 
what  a  scope  of  vision  it  means,  and  not  until  we  begin 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  distance  intervening  between 
the  snow-covered  peaks,  girding  the  horizon,  can  we, 
form  anything  like  a  conception  of  the  number  of 
square  miles  it  contains  within  its  circle.  There  are 
no  end  of  mountain  ranges  and  valleys  in  sight;  the 
eye  constantly  finds  some  new  hidden  vale,  or  detects 
some  sharp  point  unnoticed  before  among  the  cloud- 
like mountains  in  the  horizon. 

From  our  station  on  the  peak  we  look  upon  all  that 
is  most  noted  in  Utah  scenery.  Along  the  east  lies 
the  noble  chain  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains.  Two 
hundred  miles  of  the  length  is  visible,  with  endless  re- 
currence of  peak  and  gorge,  and  between  us  and 
them  are  the  fertile  valleys.  Directly  east  is  Salt  Lake 
City,  so  embowered  in  trees  that  we  see  but  few  of  its 
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houses,  the  tall  white  granite  towers  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  oblong  roof  of  the  Tabernacle  being  the  most 
conspicuous  objects.  But  the  city  is  only  a  speck  in 
the  prospect.  North  and  south  along  the  base  of  the 
range  we  detect  many  little  villages  nestling  amid  their 
orchards:  Bountiful,  Centreville,  Kaysville,  Farming- 
ton,  all  the  villages  along  the  line  of  the  Utah  Central 
Railway,  and  farther  north  a  smoky  haze  in  the  air 
shows  the  position  of  Ogden  city.  South  of  Salt  Lake 
we  see  a  great  checker  board  of  farms  and  meadows, 
filling  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  from  end  to  end 
with  alternate  squares  of  gold  and  emerald.  Villages 
here  and  there,  and  the  tair  chimneys  of  smelters 
pouring  forth  their  volumes  of  smoke  and  telling  of 
the  riches  found  in  the  hills. 

Not  the  least  wonder  in  the  eastern  view,  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Wahsatch  Canons;  the  Cottonwoods,  the 
Big  and  .Little,  the  American  Fork,  the  Provo,  and 
many  others  of  lesser  note;  to  the  north  of  these  a 
great  gap  in  the  mountains  shows  the  entrance  of 
Weber  Canon,  through  which  the  traveler  enters  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  by  the  Union  Pacific. 

Looking  to  the  southward,  there  is  a  confused  mass 
of  ridges  and  peaks,  all  piled  up  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, yet  with  that  certain  semblance  to  onrushing 
waves  so  often  noticed.  Among  them  is  Bingham, 
Ophir,  and  Tintic,  with  their  mines  of  silver  and  gold. 
Utah  Take  is  seen  flashing  its  waters  in  the  sunlight 
thirty  miles  away^with  Mount  Nebo,  monarch  of  the 
Wahsatch,  its  diadem  of  snow  lifted  above  the  passing 
clouds. 

Turning  to  the  west,  the  scene  becomes  even  more 
noble  and  graud.  Over  a  foreground  of  gnarled 
cedars  growing  from  the  scarped  rock  we  look  across 
the  broad  extent  of  Tooele  (Tuilla)  Valley  to  the  rug- 
ged Onaqui  Mountains;  the  mountains  are  wildly  pic- 
turesque and  the  valley  with  its  two  villages  of  Grants- 
ville  and  Tooele,  a  pleasing  picture;  but  it  is  a  corner 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  coming  into  sight  that  gives 
this  view  its  special  interest.  From  our  height  the 
pale  green  water,  calm  and  still,  looks  more  like 
green  translucent  ice  than  water.  So  clear  it  is  that 
we  can  plainly  s'ee  the  ribbed  sand  far  below  the  sur- 
face. Across  this  bay  of  the  lake,  Stansbury  Island, 
with  its  precipitous  sides,  looms  dark;  over  it,  the 
waters  of  the  lake  again,  and  a  broad  belt  of  pallid, 
ashen  gray,  where  the  awful  American  desert  stretches 
out  over  ninety  miles  of  sun-parched  surface. 

When  we  turn  to  the  north,  then  it  is,  however,  that 
the  full  wonder  of  the  view  presents  itself.  Full  in 
sight  lies  the  whole  of  the  vast  briny  lake — the  inland 
sea,  so  well  called  "the  dead" — there  lies  its  whole 
length  andbread-thseventy-fiveby  thirty  miles,its  surface 
gleaming  like  a  mirror  of  polished  steel,  and  its  more 
distant  islands  and  shores,  seeming  to  float  in  air,  seen 
through  the  waving  undulations  of  the  summer  mirage. 
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Seven  islands  grace  the  lake;  there  they  are,  Ante- 
lope and  Stansbury  the  two  largest,  one  eighteen,  the 
other  nineteen  miles  in  length  on  the  right  and  left; 
Carrington  with  its  satellite,  Hat  Island,  just  beyond 
Stansbury.  Fremont's,  the  first  island  visited  by 
Fr6mont  and  Carson,  is  relieved  against  the  steep  bald 
hills  of  Promontory  Range;  Strong's  Knob  shows  to 
westward;  and  Gunnison,  loveliest  island  of  the  lake, 
far  to  the  north.  Vista  beyond  vista,  snow-covered 
mountains  bound  the  view. 


A  CRUISE  ON  GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 

A  trip  that  is  exceedingly  full  of  new  sensations 
for  the  tourist,  come  from  whatever  part  of  the  world 
he  may,  is  made  by  steamer  from  Garfield  Beach 
across  to  the  southern  end  of  Antelope  Island,  up 
along  to  its  eastern  shore  on  the  northern  headlands, 
from  thence  to  Fremont  Island  and  return  to  Garfield 
again  along  the  western  shore  of  Antelope  ;  a  trip 
giving  a  fine  survey  of  this  mountain-locked  sea,  and  a 
host  of  novel  and  wonderful  sights. 

The  start  is  made  in  the  morning.  The  bright, 
transparent,  turquoise-green  water  of  the  lake,  sparkles 
in  the  early  sunshine.  The  snows  of  the  Wahsatch 
gleam  along  their  broken  battlements,  and  other  snow- 
covered  mountains  peep  up  above  the  horizon  edge. 
Mount  Nebo,  over  ninety  miles  away,  shows  grandly 
to  the  southward;  while  along  the  base  of  the  Oquirrh 
Mountains  (which  we -have  just  left),  the  horizontal 
lines,  the  water  marks  of  Bonneville,  are  strangely  con- 
spicuous. In  some  places  as  many  as  fourteen  distinct 
benches,  as  these  water  marks  are  called,  may  be 
counted,  each  one  telling  of  a  period  of  rest  in  the 
gradual  decline  in  the  old  glacial  lake.  When  the  waters 
made  the  highest  .mark,  many  of  the  surrounding 
mountain  chains  were  but  islands,  holding  the  same 
relative  proportions  to  that  older  sheet  of  water  that 
the  present  islands  do  to  the  smaller  area  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

Passing  by  Black  Rock,  we  touch  at  the  salt  works, 
and  then  direct  our  course  to  Antelope  Island.  Soon 
the  Island  Farm  is  reached,  for  both  the  largest  of 
the  eastern  islands — Fremont  and  Antelope — are  in- 
habited. The  latter  makes  a  splendid  winter  range 
for  horses  and  cattle,  and  has  been  used  for  that  pur- 
pose since  the  first  settlement  of  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
Trickling  forth  quite  near  to  the  shore  are  a  number 
of  fresh- water  springs;  while  the  ground  for  several 
miles  beyond  the  farm  is  moist  enough  to  form  rich 
meadow  lands.  Island  Farm  is  a  pleasant  spot  to 
visit;  its  bright  green  meadows  and  grove  of  trees 
making  a  striking  contrast  to  the  glassy  shimmer  of 
the  briny  waters  around. 

At  Elm  Tree  Bay  we  make  another  pause.     We  are 
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then  just  opposite  to  Monument  Peak,  the  highest 
point  of  the  island.  We  can  set;  between  it  and  the 
neighboring  height  a  wall  of  stone.  That  wall,  of 
Nature's  own  making,  rises  two  hundred  feet,  and  is  so 
narrow  at  the  to|),  that  a  man  may  sit  astride  it  as  upon 
a  steed.  And  yet,  the  sure-footed  mountain  horses 
often  walk  along  its  length  in  crossing  from  the  farm 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  island. 

By  the  time  we  reach  the  northern  point,  a  fresh 
breeze  may  be  blowing  and  the  crystal  waves  leaping 
over  the  projecting  reefs.  If  so,  we  may  see  high 
balls  of  foam,  like  immense  snowballs,  springing  among 
them.  A  heavy  wind  from  the  north,  churning  the 
dense  water,  causes  the  foam  globes  to  attain  an  incred- 
ible size.  With  a  change  of  wind  they  are  often  sent 
out  cruising  across  the  lake,  so  a  fleet  of  these  strange 
voyagers  is  a  frequent  occurrence  around  the  northern 
headlands. 

Rounding  the  point.  Bear  River  Bay  is  on  our  right 
hand,  Fremont  Island  straight  ahead.  From  the 
mouth  of  Bear  river,  Fr^mont'^and  Carson  started  to 
explore  the  island  now  bearing  the  former's  name. 
He  called  it  at  the  time  Disappointment  Island,  but 
Stansbury  re-christened  it.  By  the  Mormons  the  place 
was  first  called  Castle  Island,  the  reason  for  this  being 
obvious;  cresting  the  hill  is  a  mass  of  dark  gray  rock, 
resembling  exactly  a  castle  keep.  Fremont  left  the 
cover  of  his  telescope  somewhere  on  its  top,  and  never 
has  an  object  of  trifling  importance  been  more  dili- 
gently sought.  However,  it  has  never  as  yet  been 
found. 

The  Castle  summit  commands  a  view,  wild  and 
lonely  as  ever  unrolled  before  the  eye  of  man.  Mount- 
ains near,  and  mountains  distant,  towering  from  the 
dark  blue  lake  waters;  walling  in  some  far-reaching 
valley,  or  faintly  seen  through  the  yawning  jaws  of  a 
canon.  While  we  gaze  around,  lost. amid  the  immensity 
of  the  scene,  a  strange  transformation  is  taking  place. 
The  horizon  melts  away  in  a  dreamy  haze;  Islands  and 
promontories  swim  in  air;  the  distant  mountain  ranges 
part  asunder,  to  become  groups  of  peaked  islands,  or 
form  wondrous  bridges  between  the  earth  and  sky. 
In  plainer  language,  all  the  strange  illusions  attend- 
ing a  mirage  on  Utah's  inland  sea,  can  be  viewed  to 
perfection  from  the  island  peak. 

On  the  southern  shore  there  is  a  beach  of  beautiful 
pebbles,  rounded  and  polished,  and  of  various  sizes 
and  colors — white,  cream,  yellow,  red,  green,  and  a 
purple  black.  The  cliffs  of  the  island  have  furnished 
the  material  for  these,  and  the  countless  storms  of 
ages  have  done  the  workmanship,  grinding  and  rolling 
the  fragments  into  their  present  spherical  forms  and 
adding  thereto  a  glassy  polish. 

The  trip  down  the  western  shore  of  Antelope  is 
replete  with  novel  sights.  First  we  glide  across  tlie 
smooth  reach  of  White  Rock  Bay;  touch  at  the  Ele- 
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phaiit's  Head,  a  jagged  cliff  hanging  far  over  the 
water,  and  sliding  past  stacks,  cubes,  mounds,  old 
molars  of  rocks,  fantastic  forms  innumerable,  find  our- 
selves beneath  the  steep  hills  of  Monument  Peak. 
The  view  across  the  lake  from  here,  as  we  look  west- 
ward, is  vividly  bright.  There  is  nothing  of  a  similar 
nature  on  the  American  continent,  indeed  we  may  say 
in  the  whole  world.  The  far-reaching  surface  of 
water  sparkles,  shimmers,  and  flashes  in  the  blazing 
sunlight  like  a  moving  field  of  diamond,  emerald,  and 
topaz. 

One  of  these  resplendent  sunsets  for  which  the  lake 
is  renowned,  is  a  sight  every  visitor  to  Utah  desires 
to  see.  From  the  water,  it  is  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
sight.  In  the  clear  mountain  air,  marvelous  colors  are 
painted  on  lake,  clouds,  and  mountains,  with  a  daz- 
zling brilliance.  Like  a  ball  of  blood,  the  sun  hangs 
over  the  horizon.  Tints  and  hues  indescribable  fill 
the  whole  circle  of  vision  with  a  glory  that  seems  not 
of  earth.  Go  where  he  will — to  Africa,  the  Orient, 
the  Tropics,  or  the  Polar  worlds — the  traveler  will 
never  see  a  more  glorious  spectacle  than  one  of  those 
lurid  sunsets  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

To  the  flaming  wonders  of  the  sunset  there  suc- 
ceeds a  twilight  of  ineffable  sweetness.  Neither  fog 
or  mist  arises  from  the  waters;  nothing  to  stain  the 
purity  of  the  purple  sky.  To  look  into  the  vault 
above,  in  which  the  evening  stars  are  beginning  to 
appear,  is  like  looking  into  the  depths  of  some  glow- 
ing translucent  gem. 

As  said  before,  that  portion  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
embraced  in  the  foregoing  sketch  is  the  eastern  half. 
The  western  shores  and  islands  are  but  rarely  visited, 
though  their  wild  character  of  scenery  will  more  than 
repay  the  trouble.  Stansbury  Islands,  Carrington, 
Strong's  Knob,  and  Gunnison  Island  are  all  in  the 
western  part.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  inter- 
esting island  on  the  entire  lake;  especially  so  during 
the  summer  months,  when  the  wild  fowls  are  nesting. 
It  is  then  the  rendezvous  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
gulls,  who  establish  their  colonies  in  close  proximity 
to  the  homes  of  the  pelicans.  The  island  is  an  excel- 
lent place  to  study  the  habits  of  the  last  named  bird. 
They  have  apparently  used  the  same,  the  exact  spot 
on  the  island  for  rearing  their  young  through  a  long 
course  of  years.  The  great  blue  heron  also  frequents 
the  western  islands,  and  in  the  marsh  near  Promontory, 
there  is  often  seen  the  rare  and  stately  wild  swan. 

In  a  very  limited  area  (its  entire  shore  line  can  not 
exceed  three  miles)  Gunnison  Island  exhibits  as  many 
picturesque  forms  as  can  be  seen  on  a  rough  sea  coast. 
It  has  bold,  beetling  cliffs,  sandy  beaches,  walls  and 
pyramids  of  rock,  with  stacks  pinnacled  and  grottoed 
by  winter  storms,  and  inhabited  by  crowds  of  scream- 
ing sea  fowl.  In  many  features  it  may  be  likened  to 
some  outlying  fragment  of  "  sea-beat  Hebrides  " :  but 
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on  this  summer  clay,  with  the  fervid  heat  pouring 
down  on  the  lava  rocks;  the  burning  sands  with  the 
lizards  darting  across  them;  the  green  and  blue 
water,  glassy,  calm,  and  on  the  horizon  gleams  of 
snow-crested  peaks,  a  thought  arises  of  some  lonely 
rock  of  the  Azores. 

"  No  sooner,"  says  a  recent  tourist,  "  had  we  leaped 
ashore,  than  our  first  impulse  was  to  cross  the  neck  of 
land  over  which  we  had  seen  the  pelican  rise  and 
disappear.  Such  a  shout  as  we  gave,  and  such  an 
answering  scream  from  the  throats  of  myriads  of  birds. 
Not  in  our  circumnavigation  of  the  lake  had  we 
looked  upon  a  scene  half  so  picturesque,  or  one 
whose  gloomy  features  were  enlivened  with  such  a 
multitude  of  noisy  life.  Not  an  hour  of  our  stay  at 
this  island  but  was  filled  with  the  echoes  of  a  ceaseless 
din.  When  in  our  ramblings  from  bay  to  bay  we 
happened  to  pass  through  the  gull  colony,  the  fury  of 
this  tumult  arose  to  its  height. 

"  For  an  hour  we  thought  of  nothing  but  watching 
the  birds.  Besides  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
clamorous  gulls,  there  was  rank  behind  rank  of  the 
more  stolid  pelicans.  It  is  a  pity  to  destroy  the  first 
impressions  made  by  these  birds  by  a  subsequent  close 
acquaintance.  Their  effect  in  the  seascape  is  splendid. 
Along  the  marge  they  stand,  wing  to  wing,  motionless 
like  well-drilled  soldiers.  No  bird  could  be  more  dig- 
nified in  its  slow  measured  flight;  while  afloat  in  the 
water,  they  are  graceful  as  swans. 

"  Our  first  curiosity  satisfied,  we  would  have  climbed 
to  the  peak,  but  a  sail  around  the  island  seemed  better. 
The  wind  had  not  yet  failed;  the  water  was  still  ruffled 
with  tiny  wavelets,  but  momentarily  subsiding  as  the 
mid-day  calm  approached.  Soon  we  were  under  the 
shadow  of  the  northern  walls;  but  first  we  passed  the 
mouth  of  another  bay,  its  shore  quite  ragged  with 
hollowed  rocks,  and  quite  as  populous  with  feathered 
citizens  as  its  eastern  neighbor.  To  liken  the  outline 
of  cliff  or  precipice  to  the  form  of  a  couchant  lion, 
has  become  something  even  less  than  trite.  Yet  such 
was  our  first  glimpse  of  the  cliffs  as  we  rounded  the 
shore  from  the  west.  The  leonine  image  was  strikingly 
perfect;  not  couchant,  as  in  repose,  but  rather  as  ready 
to  spring.  In  another  half-mile  it  became  more  tiger- 
ish in  look;  from  the  north  it  is  merely  a  steep,  high 
wall. 

"  As  we  withdrew  for  the  last  time  across  the  neck 
of  land,  and  the  pelicans  came  floating  back  shore- 
ward, with  slow,  undulating  motion,  we  w-ondered 
where  on  earth  there  was  such  another  lake,  with  such 
another  island,  where  in  the  calm  of  a  summer  day 
we  might  well  have  fancied  ourselves  by  the  shore  of 
some  southern  sea,  and  yet  be  standing  on  a  spot 
of  earth  across  which  sweep  the  fiercest  of  winter 
storms." 

With  a  good  field  glass  the  details  worth v  of  notice 
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become  multitudinous  in  the  stupendous  view.  As 
we  climbed  up  the  peak  we  crossed  over  several  well- 
defined  shore  lines  of  ancient  Bonneville,  the  vast 
lake  of  fresh  water,  of  which  the  present  Great  Salt 
Lake  is  but  the  bitter  fragment.  With  the  glass  we 
can  trace  this  old  water  mark  around  the  islands  and 
along  the  mountain's  side,  at  a  high  elevation  above 
the  lake  level.  Four  or  five  miles  to  the  northeast, 
in  a  piece  of  low-lying  shore,  we  see  what  appears  to 
be  white  pyramidal  shaped  tents,  a  long,  double  row, 
exactly  a  military  encampment;  this  the  glass  makes 
out  to  be  pyramids  of  sparkling  salt  as  it  is  shoveled 
up  out  of  the  beds,  where  the  lake  waters  have  been 
let  in  and  evaporated  by  the  sun. 

These  salt  works  are  well  worth  a  closer  inspection, 
if  one  cares  to  see  one  of  the  strangest  sights  on  the 
shores  of  a  most  strange  body  of  water. 

Not  by  the  lake  alone,  but  in  the  peaceful  valleys, 
along  the  cloven  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  far 
up  the  recesses  of  the  wide  yawning  canons  "  scored 
out  by  the  waving  torrents  poured  from  beneath  the 
majestic  glaciers  "  of  past  ages,  there  are  a  thousand 
sights  to  entrance  mind  and  eye,  and  fix  upon  the 
memory  the  hour  spent  in  gazing  upon  the  grand 
environments  of  Utah's  inland  sea. 

GIANT'S   CAVE  AT  GARFIELD  BEACH. 

The  mountains  back  of  Garfield  (the  Oquirrh)  are 
composed  mostly  of  dark  gray  limestone,  with  crop- 
pings  of  conglomerate.  The  strata  of  the  former 
in  places  is  perpendicular,  so  that  it  gives  a  peculiar 
wildness  to  the  mountains.  The  formation  just  oppo- 
site the  Pavilion,  and  near  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
resembling  so  closely  a  feudal  fortress,  with  walls, 
portcullis,  inner  court,  and  tall  central  tower,  is  due  to 
this  fact,  as  are  a  number  of  cave-like  openings  near 
the  range. 

The  Giant's  Cave  is  situated  about  the  third  of  a 
mile  to  the  southwest  of  Garfield,  and  the  entrance  to 
the  cave  is  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  road-bed. 
In  years  gone  past  the  cave  was  submerged  beneath 
the  waves  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  or  more  correctly  speak- 
ing was  probably  hollowed  out  by  its  receding  waters,  so 
that  like  Staffa  it  has  resounded  to  the  wash  of  briny 
waters.  Somewhere  between  500  and  600  feet  is  the 
distance  the  opening  extends  into  the  mountain  face, 
and  the  height  of  the  ceiling  above  the  floor  varies  from 
ten  to  seventy-five  feet.  The  walls  are  composed  of 
limestone,  the  ceiling  and  floor  of  conglomerate,  the 
sharp  line  of  demarkations  producing  the  effect  of  its 
having  been  built  by  the  hand  of  man. 

When  the  cave  was  first  entered,  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  human 
skeletons.  Whether  the  remains  belonged  to  the 
present  race  of  Indians  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  is  not 
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known,  but  probably  they  did.  The  skeletons  are 
most  likely  those  of  warriors,  slain  in  some  Indian 
fight  of  long  ago.  Traditions  of  fierce  combats  are 
still  preserved  among  the  Ute  tribe,  and  it  was  their 
custom  to  place  the  dead  in  hollow  rocks  or  in  caves 
such  as  the  one  we  were  describing.  A  large  number 
of  arrow  heads  have  been  found  in  the  hillside  near 
the  entrance,  and  occasionally  one  is  picked  up  at  the 
present  day.  These  vary  in  size  from  one-third  of  an 
inch  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  are  of  many  differ- 
ent patterns.  The  smaller  ones  show  fine  workman- 
ship. In  many  cases  they  are  made  of  agate  or  other 
trans-parent  material. 

Thus  the  cave  was  evidently  a  place  of  sepulchre, 
though  it  is  Just  possible  that  the  slight  tradition  of  its 
being  another  uamh-fraingh  is  true.  Many  Indian 
fights  occurred  in  the  neighborhood,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  very  strong  evidence,  and  this  one  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  may  have  been  the  last  of  many,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  and  extinction  of  a  tribe.  That 
this  dark  opening  in  the  rocks  may  have  been  the 
scene  of  a  tragedy  similar  to  that  enacted  at  the  Cave 
of  Frances,  in  the  Hebrides,  where  the  people  of  Eigg 
were  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  followers  of  the 
M'Leod,  we  can  well  believe.  The  idea  of  destroying 
their  hiding  foes  in  this  awful  manner,  would  be  one 
very  likely,  indeed,  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian. 

Several  years  ago  M.  Samoni,  French  Envoy  to 
Peru,  obtained  three  of  the  skulls  and  carried  them 
with  him  to  Paris,  where  they  were  placed  in  the  French 
Museum  of  Science. 

In  this  book  is  a  picture  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
the  "  Jaws,"  about  fifty  feet  from  the  mouth,  the  "  Rock 
of  Terror,"  andthe  "Slide."  This  last  view  is  had  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  cave  ;  the  light  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance is  coming  through  the  "Jaws"  and  past  the 
"Rock  of  Terror."  The  iatter  is  a  huge  boulder, 
wedged  in  between  the  walls  but  a  few  feet  from  the 
roof,  and  threatening  momentarily  to  fall  ;  but  as  it 
has  probably  hung  in  its  present  position  for  many, 
many  centuries,  the  visitor  need  feel  no  alarm  in  pass- 
ing under  its  mighty  bulk. 

A  beautiful  view  is  commanded  from  the  mouth — 
the  Wahsatch  Mountains  in  the  distance,  with  the  Ante- 
lope Island  a  little  nearer.  A  long  stretch  of  the  south- 
ern shore  is  seen,  with  Black  Rock  and  Sheep  Rock, 
and  the  white  sand  dunes  beyond  them.  Garfield, 
with  its  elegant  Pavilion,  shows  conspicuously  ;  the 
lake  waters  are  flashing  in  the  sunlight ;  we  see  the 
bathers  sporting  in  the  briny  wavelets  ;  and  on  the 
breeze  comes  the  delicious  sound  of  music — a  bright, 
gladsome  scene  such  as  has  no  counterpart  for  beauty 
and  attractiveness  from  the  coast  of  Maine  to  that  of 
California. 

T^he  third  tour  is  from  Salt  Lake  to  Ogden.  a  charm- 
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inj,^  ride  of  thirty-seven  miles  through  that  wonder- 
fully rich  valley  world-famed  for  its  fruits.  For  the 
most  of  the  way  the  (ireat  vSalt  Lake  is  in  sight  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  farm-lands  lie  in  peace- 
ful security  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

The  fourth  tour,  from  Ogden  to  Syracuse  Jieach,  will 
be  found  well  worth  consideration  by  the  tourist.  The 
Beach  is  fifteen  miles  from  Ogden,  and  a  family  party 
can  spend  a  peculiarly  pleasant  day  in  an  old-fashioned, 
unconventional  homely  sort  of  way.  The  strand  and 
the  bathing  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  are  second 
only  to  (iarfield.  A  splendid  grove  near  by  affords  a 
delightful  shelter  for  a  lunch  party  or  picnic.  Syra- 
cuse Beach  is  a  restful,  quiet  place,  and  well  worth  a 
visit. 

The  fifth  tour  is  from  Ogden  to  Park  City  and  re- 
turn. Bark  City  is  a  busy  mining  town  of  3,500  peo- 
ple, and  is  the  central  point  for  the  distribution  of 
supplies  in  the  Uintah  district.  This  section  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  silver-producing  ore.  A  visit  to  the 
great  "  Ontario  "  mine  is  very  interesting.  There  are 
more  than  twenty  miles  of  openings  in  the  Ontario. 
About  130,000  cubic  yards  have  been  stoped  out.  The 
plant  of  mine  and  mill  cost  ^2,570,000;  over  400  men 
are  given  employment  year  after  year  at  an  average 
wage  of  $100  each  per  month.  The  total  output  of 
the  mine  to  the  end  of  the  past  year  is,  in  round  num- 
bers, $19,300,000,  rating  silver  at  its  commercial  value; 
its  monthly  dividends  are  139,  aggregating  $8,825,000. 
Rating  the  silver  at  its  coining  value  would  increase 
the  output  to  $23,000,000,  and  the  dividends  to  $12,- 
525,000.  This  difference  represents  the  loss  to  a 
single  silver-mining  company  consequent  upon  the 
depreciation  of  silver  by  inimical  legislation. 

There  are  interesting  points  and  beautiful  scenery 
all  along  this  trip. 

The  sixth  tour  from  Ogden  comprises  the  grand 
scenery  of  Echo  and  Weber  Canons  on  the  main  line. 
It  is  best,  however,  to  go  to  Evanston  direct,  and  then 
work  the  canons  westward  in  their  order  to  Ogden — 
Echo  Caiion  coming  first. 

ECHO  CANON. 

"Echo  Canon,"  says  an  English  traveler,  "is  a 
superb  defile.  It  moves  along  like  some  majestic 
poem  in  a  series  of  incomparable  stanzas  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  Himalayas  that  I  know  of,  nor  in 
the  Suliman  Range.  In  the  Bolan  Pass,  on  the  Afghan 
frontier,  there  are  intervals  of  equal  sublimity;  and 
even  as  a  whole  it  may  compare  with  it.  But  taken 
for  all  in  all — its  length  (some  thirty  miles),  its 
astonishing  diversity  of  contour,  its  beauty  as  well  as 
its  grandeur — I  confess  that  Echo  Cafion  is  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Nature."  Such  is  the  verdict  of  one 
observer,  and  another  in  describing  it  is  equally  era- 
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phatic:  "So  far  in  our  overland  journey  we  have  met 
with  no  striking  instance  of  that  most  frequently 
occuring  feature  of  these  regions — the  canon.  What 
in  the  Far  West  is  so  termed  is  sometimes  a  narrow 
chasm  in  the  mountains,  the  bottom  of  which  is  often 
the  bed  of  a  stream  of  water,  the  cliffs  on  either  side 
being  nearly  perpendicular  or  even  inclining  toward 
each  other.  Echo  Caiion  has  every  feature  of  impres- 
siveness — strong,  determinate  color,  majestic  forms, 
and  a  novel  weirdness.  Usually  the  descent  into  the 
canon  begins  soon  after  dinner,  at  Evanston;  the  air 
coming  from  the  mountains  is  inspiring;  the  afternoon 
light  is  growing  mellower,  and  all  the  conditions  are 
favorable  to  the  highest  enjoyment." 

At  Castle  Rock  may  be  said  to  be  the  true  begin- 
ning of  the  exciting  ride.  "  He  must  be  a  very  close 
observer,  indeed,  who  can  comprehend  all  the  varied 
beauties  and  curiosities  that  follow.  The  high  abrupt 
wall  on  one  side,  so  smooth  that  it  might  have  been 
cut  with  a  saw,  the  lofty  hills  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  glimpses  of  mountains  whose  snows  never  melt, 
are  inspiring  and  interesting;  but  they  are  not  the  only 
things  that  make  a  journey  through  Echo  Caiion  mem- 
orable for  a  lifetime." 

The  Castle  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  those 
striking  objects  whose  vast  proportions  show  them  to 
be  the  work  of  nature  alone,  and  yet  whose  symmet- 
rical forms  and  adherence  to  architectural  rules  seem 
to  stamp  them  as  the  works  of  man. 

The  weathering  process,  the  persistent  action  of  the 
elements  continued  through  the  centuries,  has  carved 
out  Titanic  structures,  temples,  towers,  colonnades 
stretching  out  in  long  perspective,  and  supporting  the 
weight  of  mighty  cornices.  From  the  first  sight  of 
the  Church  Buttes  until  we  pass  those  strangely 
grouped  rocks  called  "The  Witches"  we  are  passing 
through  a  country  declared  by  geologists  to  be  un- 
doubtedly among  the  most  anciently  exposed  portions 
of  the  American  Continent.  The  vicinity  of  the  buttes 
and  the  cliffs  of  Green  River  are  noted  for  their  fossil 
remains — a  rich  harvest  field  for  the  paleontologist. 
Professor  Marsh  and  his  party,  also  Professor  Brewer, 
collected  at  these  places  most  remarkable  specimens, 
among  them  a  portion  of  a  six-horned  rhinoceros 
which  was  named  the  Uintahtherium.  However,  it  is 
not  what  the  locality  has  yielded  to  the  cause  of 
science,  but  the  wonderful  scenery,  that  will  interest 
the  mass  of  travelers,  and  Echo  Canon  is  the  culmi- 
nation, the  acme,  of  all  that  is  marvelous  in  this  region 
of  wonderful  scenes. 

At  first  the  cliffs  are  neither  very  lofty  or  precip- 
itous, though  always  picturesque.  The  slender  stream 
creeping  along  beneath  them  is  fringed  with  the  hardy 
willow,  and  on  every  shelf  and  up  to  the  summits  of 
the  rocks  the  dwarf  cedars  have  obtained  a  footing; 
their  russet  foliage  and  dark  spots  of  shadow  giving 
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a  mottled  appearance  to  the  landscape.  It  is  almost 
incredible,  the  tenacity  which  these  cedars  have  on 
life;  give  them  the  narrowest  ledge  or  the  smallest 
cranny  in  the  parched  rock,  and  they  go  on  growing, 
making  up  in  hardihood  and  fantastic  curve  in  trunk 
and  limbs  what  they  lack  in  size.  Soon  the  cliffs  grow 
higher,  more  barren,  more  savage  in  form.  In  color, 
also,  they  change.  At  the  canon  head  they  are  of  a 
yellowish  gray,  in  some  places  even  ashen;  now  they 
stand  up,  stalk  and  bare,  and  of  almost  a  blood-red 
color.  At  one  point  we  are  whirled  past  a  chaos  of 
tumbled  rock;  the  whole  face  of  a  lofty  cliff  has  fallen 
at  once  leaving  the  part  yet  standing  of  a  fresh  bright 
hue  that  it  will  take  a  thousand  years  of  summer  sun- 
shine and  winter  frost  to  tone  back  into  the  general 
color  of  the  surrounding  heights.  One  can  well 
imagine  the  roar,  the  volume  of  sound,  that  went  roll- 
ing across  the  hills  when  fell  that  mass. 

During  the  so-called  "  Mormon  War,"  when  John- 
son's army  was  on  its  way  to  Utah',  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  stone-work  fortifications  erected  on  the  crests 
of  the  cliffs.  Whether  or  not  these  primitive  defences 
would  have  proved  a  check  to  the  advance  of  the 
Federal  troops  is  a  matter  of  much  conjecture.  Phil 
Robinson  thinks  they  would  have  caused  a  decided, 
though  not  a  final,  halt.  "These  rough  defences,"  he 
writes  in  his  "  Sinners  and  Saints,"  "would  have  cost 
the  army  very  dear.  For  these  stone-works,  like  the 
Afghans'  Songhums,  and  intended,  of  course,  for  cover 
aganist  small  arms  only,  were  carried  along  the  crests 
of  the  cliffs  for  some  miles,  and  each  group  was  con- 
nected with  the  next  by  a  covered  way,  while  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  below,  ditches  had  been  dug  (some 
six  feet  deep  and  twenty  wide),  right  across  from  cliff 
to  cliff,  and  a  dam  constructed  just  beyond  the  first 
ditch  which  hi  an  hour  or  two  would  have  connected 
the  whole  caiion  for  a  mile  or  so  into  a  level  sheet  of 
water.  On  this  dam  the  Mormon  guns  were  masked, 
and  though,  of  course,  the  Federal  artillery  would  soon 
have  knocked  them  off  into  the  water,  a  few  rounds  at 
such  a  range  and  raking  the  army — clubbed  as  it  would 
probably  have  been  at  the  ditches — must  have  proved 
terribly  effective.  This  position,  moreover,  though  it 
could  be  easily  turned  by  a  force  diverging  to  the 
right  before  it  entered  the  canon,  could  hardly  be 
turned  by  one  that  had  already  entered  it.  And  to 
attempt  to  storm  those  heights  with  men  of  the  calibre 
of  the  Transvaal  Dutchman  holding  them  would  have 
been  splendid  heroism — or  worse." 

But  all  this  was  happily  averted,  and  now  we  smile 
that  we  ever  thought  them  possible.  Since  1857  things 
have  changed.  No  longer  the  long  train  of  dust- 
covered  wagons,  drawn  by  the  slow  and  patient  oxen, 
winds  through  the  deep  defile.  No  longer  the  pony 
express  or  the  lumbering  stage  coach  brings  the 
quickest  word,  or  forms  the  fastest  transport  between 
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the  inter-mountain  regions  and  the  "States."  The 
iron  steed  and  the  Pullman  car  has  supplanted  them 
all;  and  daily  the  great  freight  trains  gliding  down 
the  caiion  bring  more  merchandise,  representing  more 
wealth,  than  in  the  early  days  passed  between  its  por- 
tals in  a  year. 

From  these  old  rock  works,  perched  like  crows'  nests 
on  high,  a  splendid  view  of  the  canon  may  be  ob- 
tained. W.  H.  Rideing,  whose  language  we  have  used 
before,  has  written  a  beautiful  description  of  this  view, 
which  we  can  not  do  better  than  quote: 
.  "  From  such  a  point  of  view  as  Hanging  Rock,  or 
the  ridges  above  it,  a  much  better  idea  of  what  one 
may  term  the  tumultuousness  of  the  surrounding 
country  can  be  obtained  than  from  the  bed  of  the 
canon.  The  earth  is  split  by  a  score  of  transverse 
ravines,  which  extend  like  blue  veins  from  the  main 
artery  and  mar  the  face  of  the  country  with  shadow; 
isolated  columns,  positive  and  brilliant  in  color,  stand 
alone  in  their  chromatic  glory,  without  a  visible  con- 
nection with  the  main  rock  from  which  they  were 
originally  detached;  odd  groups  of  conglomerate, 
much  like  inverted  wineglasses  in  shape,  and  plainly 
banded  with  several  strata  of  color,  sprout  like  so 
many  monstrous  mushrooms;  and  clasping  all  within 
their  basin  are  the  circling  mountains  of  the  Wahsatch 
and  Uintah  Ranges — silvered  with  perpetual  snow  on 
their  acute  summits,  and  beautifully  blue  where  cov- 
ered with  pines.  These  two  chains  are  among  the 
most  picturesque  of  all  the  Western  mountains.  They 
fairly  bristle  with  peaks  and  lateral  ranges,  and  they 
soar  from  the  plain  at  a  bound,  so  to  speak,  without 
the  concealment  and  dwarfing  effect  of  foothills." 

So  much  for  the  view  above;  but  we  will  see  the 
canon  from  below.  Speeding  down  the  steep  incline 
we  are  soon  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  most 
stupendous  heights.  The  traveler,  as  he  stands  by  the 
ruins  of  the  temples  of  the  Nile  or  lingers  in  the  caves 
of  Elephantis,  feels  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of 
years  that  have  passed  since  their  making.  What  then 
must  he  feel  as  he  looks  on  these  towering  walls,  these 
mighty  carvings — old  ere  the  walls  of  Karnac  were 
new,  or  the  language  of  the  Egyptians  framed — gi- 
gantic monoliths,  and  inspiring  masonry  rising  in  tiers 
from  one  to  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  hanging 
at  a  dizzy  altitude  in  the  blue  sky  above  his  head. 

Shrill  blows  the  whistle  as  we  cut  across  the  pioneer's 
road,  and  the  echoes  are  prolonged,  striking  against 
the  red  cliffs  to  rebound  from  height  to  height  and 
die  away  up  in  the  shaggy  ravines.  We  have  passed 
the  "  Steamboats,"  the  "Rock  of  Gibraltar,"  and  the 
"  Monument  Rock,"  standing  lonely  in  its  lonely 
ravine.  As  we  flash  by  wonders,  numerous  and  un- 
named, the  afternoon  sun  is  streaming  down  slant  rays, 
and  lighting  up  the  southern  side  of  the  cliffs  and 
casting  ■  long   blue    shadows  across   our   path.     The 
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somewhat  harsh  and  incongruent  colors  of  rock  and 
foHage  are  brought  into  harmony,  and  the  mind  sud- 
denly receives  the  impression  that  the  wonderful  pict- 
ure presented  by  the  cliffs  of  Echo  Canon  is  one  to 
dwell  in  the  memory  for  a  lifetime.  At  last  the  loco- 
motive, giving  another  resounding  whistle,  passes 
round  a  sharp  curve;  Pulpit  Rock,  famous  the 
world  over,  is  on  our  right  hand;  we  can  almost  touch 
it.  We  have  entered  a  valley  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  canon;  this  is  the  Weber.  A  few  moments 
more  and  the  train  slackens  its  speed  at  the  cluster  of 
houses  called  Echo  City. 

Pulpit  Rock  is  so  called  both  from  its  shape  and 
from  the  supposition  that  Brigham  Young  preached 
from  it  his  first  sermon  in  Utah,  addressed  to  the 
pioneers,  then  on  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  Valley  in 
1847. 

WEBER  CANON. 

Weber  Canon!  To  those  who  have  made  the  great 
transcontinental  trip  over  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
the  name  will  revive  the  memories  of  a  host  of  impos- 
ing scenes — the  Devil's  Gate  and  Slide;  the  Wilhel- 
m'ina  Pass;  the  turbulent  Weber  river,  sweeping  on- 
ward and  awakening  with  its  angry  voice  the  echoes 
from  cliff  and  gorge;  the  long,  black  tunnels;  the 
dizzy  bridges;  a  kaleidoscopic  change  of  wonders  of 
nature  and  art.  To  those  who  have  not  yet  made  the 
notable  tour,  who  have  yet  to  learn  from  actual  sight 
the  peculiarities  and  grandeur  of  Western  scenery,  the 
name  will  serve  to  put  their  expectation  on  tip-toe,  for 
of  all  the  canons  passed  through  by  the  rail  between 
the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  this  one  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  containing  the  most  wonder- 
ful scenes,  the  strangest  sights^some  that  will  be 
long  remembered  for  their  wildness  and  grandeur 
alone;  and  others,  because  they  are  most  striking- 
examples  of  some  of  the  distinctive  features  in  West- 
ern scenery. 

Weber  Canon  is  not,  as  some  writers  have  described 
it,  simply  a  long  defile  through  the  mountains,  with 
perpendicular  heights  walling  in  its  entire  length,  but 
is  a  succession  of  true  mountain  scenery;  mighty 
gateways;  long,  narrow  valleys;  visions  of  great  peaks, 
lifting  jagged  fronts  to  the  sunset,  and  holding  in 
their  scaurs  and  ravines  eternal  snow;  heights  crested 
with  pine  and  aspen;  belts,  bastions,  barbicans,  tow- 
ers, and  domes  of  rock,  and  creeping  among  them 
such  varieties  of  foliage  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  diversity  of  soil  and  position;  hardy  scrub  oak, 
cedar  and  pine  braving  the  foothills  and  the  topmost 
heights,  and  maple,  birch,  alder,  cottonwood,  and 
such  frees  and  bushes  as  love  the  moisture,  keeping 
to  the  stream  side,  or  filling  the  lower  parts  of  ravines, 
down  which  come  the  pure,  sparkling  waters  from  the 
melting  snows. 
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The  river,  as  well  as  foliage,  responds  to  its  sur- 
roundings. At  such  places  as  the  "Gate,"  pale  with 
wrath,  it  raves  among  the  tumbled  debris;  but  at 
others,  ripples  along  soberly  enough,  or  even  finds 
time  to  sleep  in  the  deep,  willow-fringed  pools,  pre- 
senting a  face  of  glassy  calm.  So  it  is  all  through; 
at  one  place  the  rocks  tower  up — overhang  the  cars — 
the  water  roaring  on  the  other  side;  at  the  next  we 
are  passing  through  fields  of  grain,  green  or  golden, 
as  the  season  may  be. 

In  this  the  Canon  is  an  exponent  of  the  entire  ter- 
ritory through  which  we  are  passing.  We  see  within 
its  length  specimen  pages  from  all  the  chapters  of 
Utah  scenery — her  valleys,  mountains,  and  streams; 
even  the  great  Salt  Lake,  that  inland  sea,  is  included, 
for  from  the  mouth  of  the  canon  we  shall  get  our  first 
glimpse  of  its  briny  waters,  glittering  in  the  sunlight, 
away  to  the  westward. 

,  Between  the  little  town  of  Echo  and  the  head  of 
the  canon  there  are  several  miles  of  the  Weber  Val- 
ley, with  its  fields  of  alfafa,  or  "  iucern,"  as  the  people 
choose  to  call  it.  Horses  and  cattle  browse  in  the 
meadows,  and  farm  houses  are  perched  on  the  hill- 
sides. Close  to  Echo  are  the  curious  group  of  rocks 
called  "  The  Witches."  These  were  first  sketched  by 
one  Frederick  Piercey,  an  English  artist,  who,  in  the 
first  days  of  Mormon  emigration,  was  employed  by 
that  church  to  illustrate  "the  Route."  As  he  humor- 
ously admits,  after  stating  that  he  named  the  group 
as  a  compliment  to  the  ladies,  it  is  doubtful  after  all 
if  the  fair  sex  will  accept  as  a  compliment  the  naming 
of  such  an  odd  assemblage  in  their  honor. 

"While  these  curious  erosions  are  still  in  mind,  we 
are  inclined  to  repeat  what  we  have  said  elsewhere  as 
to  the  unsatisfactory  enjoyment  which  the  phenomenal 
in  Nature  affords.  We  know  that  mere  curiosity  will 
attract  the  multitude,  when  a  thing  of  beauty  is  passed 
by  unnoticed;  and  people  who  could  gaze  on  the  en- 
purpled  peaks  of  the  Wahsatch,  or  on  one  of  the  ter- 
rific cliffs  of  Echo,  without  a  touch  of  feeling,  will  go 
into  ecstacies  in  the  contemplation  of  a  bizarre  rock 
with  a  strange  likeness  to  some  familiar  object.  It  is 
noticeable  how  persistently  the  crowd  of  observers  on 
the  rear  platform  of  the  car  let  slip  what  is  really 
grand,  and  catch  at  what  is  merely  odd.  The  vagaries 
of  Nature  give  the  utmost  delight  to  the  ordinary 
spectator,  but  though  they  soon  weary  the  cultivated 
taste,  no  traveler  should  neglect  to  carefully  notice 
them,  as  they  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  West- 
ern region." 

So,  too,  the  geolog}',  as  well  as  the  picturesqueness, 
of  the  Wahsatch  Range  should  be  noticed.  The 
lower  rocks  are  a  series  in  alternating  layers  of  quartz, 
mica,  and  hornblendic  schists.  Above  these  rests  a 
heavy  bed  of  quartzites,  with  very  regular  and 
distinctly  marked  stratifications.     Above  the  quartz- 
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itcs  is  a  bed  of  ashen  gray  limestones,  probably  of  the 
Silurian  age,  and  a  group  of  shales,  clays,  and  quartz- 
ites  mtervenes  between  this  and  another  bed  of  lime- 
stone, which  belongs  to  the  Carboniferous  age. 

In  Weber  Canon,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  range 
from  Ogden,  there  is  a  large  group  of  quartzites  pass- 
ing up  into  silicious  limestones,  and  capped  with  red 
sandstones,  which  are  overlaid  by  bluish-gray  lime- 
stones containing  Jurassic  fossils. 

As  we  pass  down  the  Weber  Valley  the  scene  is 
really  a  pastoral  one.  The  broad  plain  left  by  the 
encircling  mountains  is  green  and  fresh;  the  river 
winds  through  its  grassy  expanse  in  pleasant  quiet 
without  brawl  or  rush;  the  trees  are  like  those  in 
familiar  Eastern  country-side.  Only  the  great  out- 
lines of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  here  and  there  on 
the  horizon  of  some  sharper,  higher,  more  distant 
peaks  show  the  traveler  his  whereabouts,  and  take 
his  mind  from  the  quieter  aspect  of  what  lies  about 
him;  near  by,  in  valleys  leading  into  J:his,  are  various 
Mormon  settlements,  for  we  are  now  fairly  into  the 
country  of  the  "  Saints." 

And  then  we  enter  the  canon.  "As  on  the  Rhine," 
says  an  eloquent  writer,  "the  long  stretch  of  the  river 
from  Mainz  to  Cologne  Jias  been  for  years,  by  ac- 
knowledgment, the  "River,"  so  that  portion  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  that  lies  between  Wahsatch 
and  Ogden,  in  this  northern  part  of  Utah,  will  some 
day  be  that  part  of  the  journey  across  the  centre  of 
the  continent  which  will  be  especially  regarded  by  the 
tourist  as  necessary  to  be  seen  beyond  all  others. 
Long  after  the  Pacific  journey  is  as  hackneyed  to 
Europeans  and  Americans  as  the  Rhine  tour  is  now, 
this  part  will  keep  its  freshness  among  the  most 
marked  scenes  of  the  journey.  It  is  a  place  which 
cities  and  settlements  cannot  destro)'-." 

Now,  as  we  have  exhausted  the  scenery  in  general 
terms,  let  us  describe  in  detail  a  few  of  its  more 
notable  separate  scenes.  First,  there  is  the  eastern 
entrance,  or  Wilhelmina  Pass,  a  narrow  gateway  be- 
tween a  huge  square  bluff  on  the  left  hand,  and  a  hill 
on  the  rightj  surmounted  b}^  a  vast  mass  of  reddish- 
gray  rock,  shaped  exactly  like  a  castle  keep.  Between 
their  feet  there  is  scarcely  room  for  passage  of  rail- 
way and  stream,  and  the  emigrant  road,  too,  has  to 
struggle  through,  for  it  still  keeps  them  company, 
following  all  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  river,  and 
rising  and  falling,  first  in  a  hollow  and  then  crossing 
over  some  spur  of  the  mountain. 

A  few  hundred  feet  farther,  and  we  are  at  the  world- 
famous,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  natural  curosities, 
the  unique  Devil's  Slide,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  talked  and  written.  It  has  been  sketched  and 
painted  and  photographed  times  without  end;  and 
truly  it  is  a  singular  formation.  It  has  been  declared 
to  be  without  grandeur,  and  this  is  true;  it  has  no  pre- 
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tensions  in  this  line,  but  its  singularity  makes  it  so 
conspicious.  Throughout  the  entire  countr}',  although 
there  are  a  number  of  similar  formations,  there  is 
nothing  at  all  approaching  it  in  fantastic  appearance. 
The  hill,  or  rather  mountain,  from  whose  side  the  walls 
project,  i3  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  dark  red 
sandstone;  while  the  material  of  the  "Slide"  itself  is 
a  whitish  sandstone.  In  order  to  gain  something  of 
an  idea  of  the  appearance  it  presents  to  the  traveler  as 
he  is  carried  past,  let  us  first  imagine  we  are  looking  full 
■  at  the  face  of  the  steep  mountain  (a  mountain  about  800 
feet  high),  remember  the  red  tinge  of  its  rocks,  cover 
them  with  bunches  of  the  pale  green  artemisia  or  sage 
brush,  clusters  of  scrub  oak,  and  at  irregular  intervals, 
a  tall  dark  pine.  Out  of  this  mountain,  from  top  to 
base,  let  there  be  thrust  two  Avhite-gray  walls,,  parallel 
with  each  other,  perhaps  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  apart 
and  rising  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  height;  let  this 
monstrous  slide,  or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  it,  end 
abruptly  at  the  river's  brink  and  be  reflected  in  its 
waters,  and  we  have  a  fair  conception  of  this  most 
singular  object  of  all  the  sportive  creations  of  Nature 
in  the  West. 

Another  object  that  is  invariably  looked  for  with 
interest  is  the  lone  1,000  Mile  Tree,  which,  by  a  sin- 
gular chance,  marks  the  one-thousandth  mile  from 
Omaha.  The  tree  stands  immediately  alongside  the 
track,  on  the  left  hand  as  we  are  going  west;  and  a  sign 
board  swinging  from  one  of  the  lower  limbs  tells  its 
legend  to  all  passers  by. 

A  short  distance  from  Croydon  are  tunnels  Nos.  2 
and  3,  among  some  of  the  highest,  most  vertical  walls 
of  the  canon.  The  river  here  swerves  from  side  to 
side;  one  moment  we  see  it  dashing  along  by  our  side, 
at  another  it  shoots  away  at  right  angles  from  our 
path  to  double  some  projecting  bastion  of  the  great  rug- 
ged mountains.  Here  its  waves  are  flowing  away  from 
us,  and  now  they  come  forward,  white  and  loud-voiced 
to  shoot  beneath  our  feet,  as  we  in  turn  dash  out  on 
one  of  the  many  bridges  that  cross  the  stream.  The 
whistle  is  ever  sounding,  for  the  dusty  road  of  the 
settler  and  the  path  of  the  iron  steed  cross  and  re- 
cross  each  other  constantly.  Croydon,  Hennefer, 
Petersen,  Fountain  Green,  Morgan  or  Weber,  Uintah 
— there  is  a  whole  catalogue  of  stations  and  settle- 
ments, the  former  passed  in  a  moment,  the  latter  we 
see  occupying  the  several  valleys  that  open  out  to  the 
left.  Some  of  the  settlements  show  but  too  plainly 
the  signs  of  a  continual  struggle  with  unfriendly  cir- 
cumstances, and  others  look  prosperous  and  even 
beautiful,  half  hid  away  among  the  foliage  of  shade 
and  fruit  trees.  Many  miles  of  this  western  end  of 
the  Union  Pacific  were  built  by  Mormon  labor.  Brig- 
ham  Young,  to  his  many  other  callings,  added  that  of 
railroad  contractor.  He  made  it  a  boast  that  his  peo- 
ple shouldered  the  heavy  end  of  the  log,  and  helped 
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to- carry  it  forward.  However  that  may  be,  the 
amount  of  labor  expended  in  carrying  the  road  through 
the  Weber  Canon  was  enormous,  tunnels,  bridges, 
trestles,  cuts,  requiring  vast  expenditures  of  energy 
and  money.  And  this,  we  must  remember,  was- the 
pioneer  road,  the  first  great  achievement  in  subduing 
the  vast  distance  between  the  East  and  the  West — the 
pathway  that  opened  up  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 
How  strange  to  think  that  less  than  fifty  years  ago, 
all  the  great  interior  country  was  practically  a  howl- 
ing wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  bands  of  savage 
Indians,  and  penetrated  only  by  intrepid  trappers  or 
hunters!  As  we  are  whirled  through  the  Weber  Canon, 
reclining  on  luxurious  cushioned  seats,  and  but  a  few 
hours  away  from  the  Eastern  seaboard,- we  can  scarcely 
realize  it.  Surely  the  locomotive  will  play  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  destinies  of  nations.  With- 
out its  aid  the  country  through  which  we  are  passing 
might  have  become  such  as  was  surmised  by  Irving, 
the  cradle  of  a  race  inimical  to  the  higher  civilization 
to  the  East  and  West;  now  we  behold  it  a  land  giving 
promise  of  future  greatness,  where  peace,  wealth,  and 
happiness  shall  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Devil's  Gate  comes  last  in  the  list  of  sights. 
As  may  be  inferred  from  the  name,  it  is  a  gateway,  a 
passage  riven  through  the  mountain.  The  river  comes 
roaring  through  the  open  space  bringing  with  it  a 
wind  that  never  ceases.  The  train  does  not  pass 
through  the  gate,  but  crosses  a  trestle  bridge  directly 
in  front,  and  thus  we  see  the  place  better  than  if  the 
train  passed  through.  To  get  the  strongest  impression 
of  the  scene,  we  should  view  its  gloomy  surroundings 
under  the  effect  produced  by  a  stormy  sky;  but  it  is . 
always  impressive,  though  more  so  when  the  storm- 
clouds  come  dashing  across  the  opening  above,  and 
are  caught  and  torn  to  pieces  on  the  sharp  crags  of 
the  mountain  tops. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  gate,  the  locomotive 
whistle  sounds  for  Uintah  station.  This  is  in  the 
mouth  of  the  canon,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  more  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  opens  out  to  our  view.  Near  by  is 
Ogden  am.ong  its  bowers  of  trees;  farther  away,  a  broad 
plain,' the  shining  waters  of  the  lake  still  farther,  and 
beyond  that  again,  range  after  range  of  mountains  on 
the  western  borders  of  Utah,  and  dim,  vapory  peaks, 
rising  from  the  plains  of  Nevada. 

The  seventh  tour  is  from  Ogden  to  Utah  Hot 
Springs,  nine  miles  north  of  the  town.  They  are 
sometimes  called  "Red  Springs,"  and  "Ogden  Springs," 
and  again  "  Utah  Hot  Springs." 

These  springs  rise  and  flow  from  the  base  of  the 
Wahsatch  Range  at  a  temperature  of  131  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit, and  a  close  analysis  of  their  waters  by  Prof. 
Spencer  F,  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, V/ash- 
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ington,  D.  C,  shows  them  to  contain  the  follow- 
ing: 

Silica 2.687 

Alumin  a o.  234 

Calcium  sulphate 18.074 

Calcium  chloride 170.498 

Potassium  chloride 97.741 

Sodium  chloride 1052.475 

Magnesium  chloride 1.067 

Magnesium  carbonate 11.776 

And  carbonate  of  iron  in  heavy  deposits.  These  fig- 
ures represent  grains  to  the  gallon. 

These  springs  flow  about  156,000  gallons  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  have 
proved  a  perfect  specific  for  the  following  diseases: 
Gout,  rheumatism,  in  any  and  all  forms;  erysipelas, 
d3^spepsia,  constipation,  hemorrhoids,  catarrh,  scrof- 
ula, diabetes,  leucorrhea,  syphilis,  in  all  forms;  chronic 
dysentery,  dropsy,  piles,  jaundice,  lead  colic  and 
cramps;  all  urinary  complaints,  and  most  invariably  all 
troubles  belonging  to  females. 

These  hot  waters  are  so  impregnated  with  iron  as  to 
kill  the  vegetation  over  a  large  area,  and  color  the 
ground  a  crimson  red.  A  large  building  for  the  use 
of  these  springs  in  any  way  experience  may  suggest, 
chiefly  at  present  for  bathing,  was  erected  in  1878, 
This  has  since  been  supplemented  by  other  improve- 
ments, until  the  Utah  Hot  Springs,  as  they  are  now 
called,  are  the  best  equipped  of  any  in  the  West.  The 
waters  pour  forth  in  great  volumes  from  crevices  in 
the  rocks,  at  a  temperature  of  131°,  and  containing 
such  ingredients  as  chloride  of  sodium,  iron,  magnesia, 
and  nitre,  in  strong  solution.  For  years  the  waters  of 
these  springs  have  been  known  to  possess  peculiar 
medicinal  properties.  In  early  days  the  people  for 
miles  around  would  come  and  carry  away  the  water  in 
barrels  and  casks,  and  it  would  be  used  as  a  blood 
purifier. 

For  rheumatic  trouble  nothing  can  surpass  the 
waters  of  the  Utah  Hot  Springs,  although  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  case  where  the  patient  is  not  benefited,  but, 
on  the  contrar}',  the  disease  is  aggravated  by  the  use 
of  the  water  for  drinking  or  bathing  purposes.  Such 
cases  are  rare,  and  can  not  be  accounted  for.  As  a 
blood  purifier,  the  water  from  these  springs  has  no 
equal.  The  water  is  quite  salty,  and  very  warm  where 
it  flows  out  of  the  ground.  Even  after  flowing  through 
an  open  trough  for  several  hundred  feet  into  the 
inclosed  pools,  it  is  so  hot  that  few  people  can  bathe  in 
it  with  comfort  at  first.  A  large  pool  has  been  con- 
structed outside  of  the  building,  where  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  bathe  during  the  summer.  Although  the 
water  is  salty,  it  possesses  other  mineral  properties, 
which  do  not  make  it  unpleasant  to  drink. 

The  eighth  tour  from  Ogden  leads  the  traveler  to 
the  magnificent  retreat  of  Willard's  Canon  and  Falls. 
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Willard  is  the  name  of  a  picturesque  little  town  six 
miles  beyond  the  Ogden  Hot  Springs.  It  is  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  by  natural  beauty,  but  mostly  the  eye 
is  attracted  toward  the  west,  where  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  with  its  deep  blue  waters  and  mountainous 
islands,  is  seen  to  fine  advantage ;  and  to  the  east,  where 
there  is  such  a  wild  lot  of  beetfing  crags,  which  for 
height  and  grandeur  are  not  exceeded  by  even  the 
wonders  of  Echo  and  Weber  Canons. 

Just  back  of  the  town  are  the  falls,  situated  in  a 
canon  or  glen,  truly  alpine  in  its  wildness.  Some  of 
its  walls  of  rock  are  simply  terrific,  and  during  the 
early  months  its  stream  comes  down  with  a  magnificent 
rush.  There  are  great  naked  aiguilles  and  towers 
which  make  one  dizzy  to  look  up  to  their  summits. 

About  two  miles  from  the  entrance  there  is  a  huge 
mountain  which,  where  it  faces  down  the  glen,  is  a 
bristling  mass  of  crags,  jags,  and  splinters,  but  which 
at  the  back  has  all  of  its  ledges  so  smoothly  polished 
that  not  a  foothold  could  be  found  upon  them.  Such 
a  mountain  as  we  dream  of,  when  our  sleep  is  fever- 
ish, and  we  imagine  ourselves  going  down,  down,  down, 
vainly  catching  at  bits  of  seam-grown  grass  which, 
breaking  at  our  grasp,  lets  us  slowly  glide. 

A  week's  sojourn  at  Willard  at  any  time  from  May 
to  October  means  a  week  of  rare  enjoyment.  The 
following  description  of  a  climb  up  the  gl'en  we  copy 
from  a  tourist's  note-book: 

"  It  was  a  perfect  day  as  we  went  climbing  up.  The 
sunlight  sparkling  on  foamy  water  and  freshly  budded 
leaves;  the  sky  deep  blue,  with  threads  of  cirrus,  waved 
and  rippled  across  it,  so  high,  so  far,  and  distant, 
that  they  appeared  but  one  shade  paler  than  the  sky 
itself. 

"  That  it  was  not  always  thus  we  had  ample  evidence, 
for  a  mile  above  and  below  the  falls  there  is  not  the 
■slightest  trace  of  a  road.  Other  places,  too,  have  been 
torn  out  by  the  floods  from  cloud-bursts.  Boulders 
from  a  hundred  weight  to  that  of  many  tons  have  been 
tossed  about  like  children's  toys,  and  the  mountain 
sides  are  deeply  scarred  and  furrowed  where  the 
waters  have  come  leaping  down. 

"  We  had  intended  to  climb  to  the  summit,  where  a 
lonely  lake  gives  rise  to  the  stream,  but  at  this  time 
of  the  year  (May)  we  found  our  progress  barred  by 
drifts  of  snow.  We  reached  a  point  where  the  boul- 
ders laved  by  the  stream  were  hung  around  by  pend- 
ant icicles,  and  at  last  where  the  waters  came  from  an 
unbroken  expanse  of  shining  white. 

"The  Great  Salt  Lake  looked  near  enough  for  us  to 
have  thrown  a  pebble  into  it  from  where  we  stood. 
We  could  see  nearly  all  of  its  vast  surface,  and  all  of 
its  larger  islands,  while  dim  in  the  distance  was  range 
after  range  of  snow-capped  mountains,  far  beyond  the 
boundary  line  of  Utah. 

"  Could  there  be  anything  more  dainty  in  finish  than 
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the  surroundings  of  our  mountainous  springs?  .Surely 
not.  There  is  a  spring  in  this  glen,  as  lovely  an 
object  as  could  be  well  imagined. 

"The  water  drips  over  a  huge  bank  shadowed  by 
clumps  of  maple,  and  falls  into  a  deep  mossy. basin, 
with  delicate  ferns  and  wild  flowers  peeping  oyer  its 
rim. 

"One  of  the  attractions  of  a  jaunt  up  these  steep, 
short  canons  is  the  constant  change  in  flowers  and 
foliage.  Birch,  maple,  oak,  and  box-elder  fringe  the 
lower  part  of  the  streams;  midway  up  are  the  groves 
of  trembling  aspen,  and  at  the  summits  only  the  dark 
green  branches  of  the  thick-set  pines.  In  three  hours 
we  climbed  from  the  flowers  and  blossoms  of  spring 
back  into  mid-winter,  with  its  ice  and  snow,  and  then 
had  the  greater  pleasure  of  reversing  the  process  in 
about  half  that  time. 

"Willard,  with  its  surroundings,  has  left  a  most 
pleasing  impression  in  our  minds.  It  looked  charm- 
ing as  we  descended  from  the  glen.  The  foliage- 
shaded  streets,  the  masses  of  apple  blossoms  hanging 
over  the  gray  stone  walls,  the  cows  quietly  ruminating 
in  the  meadows,  and  the  ducks  (snow-white)  feeding 
or  dozing  by  the  grassy  ditch-sides,  and  out  over  the 
lake  the  sun  sinking  behind  the  peaked  islands, 
lighting  up  water,  sky,  and  earth  with  a  richly  golden 
glow." 

OGDEN  AND  OGDEN  CANON. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unexpected  things  about  the 
Wahsatch  canons — their  great  diversity  of  scenery. 
No  two  are  alike.  Take,  for  instance,  the  compliment- 
ary effect  of  Echo,  with  its  bare,  gaunt  rocks,  its  sterile 
sublimity,  as  contrasted  with  the  masses  of  foliage  that 
line  the  stream,  and  clothe  the  precipitous  sides  of 
Weber,  and  the  force  of  this  remark  will  be  realized. 
And  this  will  be  found  the  case  with  all  the  canons  of 
the  Wahsatch  ;  each  has  some  dominant  characteristic 
that  gives  it  individuality  Either  it  is  the  class  of 
foliage,  the  coloring  of  its  rock  walls,  the  nature  of  its 
streams,  or  something  that  leaves  a  decided  impression 
different  from  the  one  last  received.  In  this  respect 
Ogden  Canon  is  not  a  whit  behind  its  neighbors  ;  it 
stands  apart  and  asserts  itself.  It  is  Ogden  Canon, 
and  no  other  canon.  Ogden  Caiion,  with  a  set  of 
scenes  contributing  an  ample  share  to  that  volume  of 
scenic  impressions,  written  upon  the  mind  of  the  trav- 
eler who  uses,  his  powers  of  observation  during  a  trip 
over  the  Union  Pacific,  the  great  transcontinental  line. 

"^roperly,  we  ought  to  include  the  Ogden  river  in 
dul  description,  even  after  it  leaves  the  mouth  of  the 
canon,  for  it  will  remain  in  the  memory  as  a  part  of  the 
canon  scenery — the  river  the  child  of  the  caiion.  If 
one  is  desirous  of  seeing  a  number  of  most  beautiful 
combinations  of  valley,  stream,  and  mountain,  let  him  or 
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her  spend  a  few  hours  in  wandering  along  the  banks 
of  Ogden  river.  The  woodland  streams  of  the  East, 
no  doubt,  are  as  attractive  in  themselves,  but  where  is 
one  with  such  a  magnificent  panorama  of  beetling 
heights  showing  over  the  tree-tops  and  between  the 
trunks,  to  lend  it  additional  beauty  and  to  stamp  it 
with  the  elements  of  grandeur  as  well  as  those  of 
grace. 

This  Ogden  stream  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  pictur- 
esqueness.  An  artist  might  find  there  a  whole  summer's 
sketching.  It  combines  the  charm  of  the  Eastern  for- 
est stream  with  that  of  the  mountain  torrent.  Passing 
along  alternately  in  glassy  reaches,  or  murmuring 
among  the  boulders,  its  every  turn  is  an  attractive 
picture.  Everyone,  even  the  most  prosaic  man  or 
woman,  must  stop  to  admire  as  well  as  the  artist. 

A  noted  American  painter  (who  has  his  studio  in 
New  York  City)  has  painted  six  large  pictures  from 
the  locality,  and  not  one  of  the  sketches  was  made 
from  a  spot  more  than  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from  the 
U.  P.  R.  R.  depot. 

The  scene  from  the  depot,  too,  is  picturesque'enough 
in  itself  to  claim  attention  and  it  has  been  noticed  by 
many.  To  the  Eastern  tourist,  there  is  something  par- 
ticularly striking  in  the  motley  assembly  of  on-lookers 
that  gather  around  the  depots  in  our  Western  towns. 
One  has  forcibly  pictured  the  scene  at  the  Ogden  de- 
pot, and  shows  it  to  be  such  a  picturesque  spectacle 
that  we  append  it  here. 

"  Passengers  are  flitting  hither  and  tiiither,  prome- 
nading or  looking  after  their  tickets  ;  newsboys  vo- 
ciferate the  New  York  papers  ;  eager  brokers,  with 
their  hands  full  of  coin,  ply  the  travelers  with  offers 
of  exchange  for  currency  ;  dining-room  gong  booming 
furiously  ;  and  hotel  agents  are  earnestly  soliciting 
custom.  The  moving  throng  is  cosmopolitan  in  dress, 
manner,  and  language.  The  Ute  Indian,  wrapped  up 
in  resplendent  blanket,  and  bedaubed  with  vermilion, 
rubs  elbows  with  the  sleek  Chinaman  in  blue  blouse, 
cloth  shoes,  and  bamboo  hat ;  the  negro  and  the 
Spaniard,  the  German  and  the  Irishman,  the  richly- 
arrayed  'swell'  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian peasant,  mingle  in  the  most  picturesque  con- 
trasts. But  what  gives  the  scene  emphasis  and  novelty 
is  not  the  crowd  itself,  nor  the  variety  of  ^ostume, 
but  the  situation — the  grand,  vivid  hills  on  every  side, 
tinged  with  fiery  light,  the  broken  outlines  of  the 
peaks  that  are  glowing  with  passionate  heat,  the 
mountain  fields  of  perpetual  snow,  the  green  lowlands, 
and  above  all  the  iridescent  sky,  changing  color  every 
moment.  There  are  few  lovlier  sights  than  Ogden  in 
a  summer's  sunset ;  and  if,  as  the  traveler  proceeds 
on  his  western  journey,  the  moon  should  be  near  its 
full,  and  should  follow  the  splendors  of  the  dying  day 
with  its  chastening  light,  silvering  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  lake  and  turning  to  a  more  intense  white  the 
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low  rim  of  alkaline  shore,  it  will  seem  to  him  that  he 
is  leaving  paradise  behind." 

The  entrance  of  Ogden  Canon,  or  "mouth,"  as  it  is 
called  in  Western  parlance,  is  plainly  seen  from  the 
depot,  with  the  cliffs  beyond,  that  excite  so  much  ad- 
miration from  all  tourists.  Three  miles  from  the 
town,  just  before  we  enter  between  the  rocky  heights, 
we  cross  over  a  slight  rise  in  the  road,  and  get  that 
much  vaunted  bench  view  of  which  all  Ogdenites  are 
so  proud.  It  is  a  striking  scene,  and  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  and  diverse  piece  of  landscape  to  be  seen 
on  the  entire  trip  across  the  continent.  To  go  into 
detail  would  be  tedious.  Portions  of  the  Wahsatch, 
theOgumale,  the  Malad,  the  Grantsville,  and  other 
mountains,  are  included  in  the  view.  The  valley  of 
Ogden,  with  its  two  rivers,  the  Ogden  and  Weber, 
and  the  city  itself  embowered  in  foliage,  makes^up 
the  middle  distance  and  foreground  ;  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  with  its  many  islands,  stretches  along  the 
horizon,  its  waters  appearing  of  the  deepest  ultrama- 
rine blue  in  the  early  morning,  and  undergoing  all  the 
changes  of  the  chameleon  ere  the  sun  falls  down  behmd 
the  purple  ranges  of  western  mountains.  Well  may 
the  people  of  Ogden  be  proud  of  that  view.  The  longer 
we  look  upon  its  wonderful  features  the  more  we  are 
entranced,  and  if  we  linger  until  sunset  and  see  the  god 
of  day  bathe  them  all  in  glowing  and  beauteous  colors, 
make  the  distant  lake  appear  to  be  a  vast  reservoir  of 
molten  gold,  and  the  mountain  peaks  glow  like  red- 
hot  iron  ready  for  the  forge  of  theClyclops,  fill  all  the 
■vast  space  with  such  scarlets  and  purples  as  are  never 
seen  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  we  will  cease  wonder- 
ing why  Utah  is  spoken  of  as  the  place  of  magic  colors. 

The  first  point  of  interest  in  the  canon  is  "  The 
Narrows,"  and  these  extend  for  about  two  miles  up. 
There  must  have  been  a  terrible  commotion  in  this 
part  of  the  Wahsatch  at  some  time;  .the  rock  strata  is 
tilted,  curved,  and  twisted  in  all  conceivable  shapes. 
The  stream  comes  roaring  down  over  the  fallen  masses, 
and  on  a  stormy  day,  when  the  clouds  are  caught  on 
the  ragged  mountain  peaks  above,  it  is  a  scene  of 
startling  wildness. 

At  the  top  of  "The  Narrows"  there  is  an  old  saw- 
mill, adding  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  place, 
and  from  the  hillside  above,  a  glimpse  of  the  lake  with 
its  shining  levels  may  be  caught  between  the  dark 
frowning  walls.  "Adams  Fall"  is  the  name  given  to 
a  pretty  sheet  of  tumbling  water  that  comes  in  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  road  from  what  is  known  as  Cold 
Water  Canon.  In  general,  the  Utah  Mountains  are 
somewhat  devoid  of  water  falls,  but  this  one  is  very 
pretty  indeed.  The  surrounding  rocks  and  trees  form 
a  shady  bower,  where  the  visitor  can  rest  and  dream 
to  the  ever  pleasant  sound  of  softly  exploding  foam 
bubbles.  There  is  another  fall  not  far  from  this  one, 
but  it  is  in  a  side  glen  called  "Water  Fall  Caiion"; 
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however,  a  trail  leads  from  Ogden  Canon  to  it,  so  the 
visitor,  if  he  is  so  inclined,  can  see  the  spot  on  his  re- 
turn trip. 

From  The  Narrows,  for  at  least  ten  miles,  there  is  a 
constant  change  in  scenery,  partly  rural,  partly  wild. 
The  South  Fork,  Wheeler's  creek,  the  North  Fork, 
and  other  places  of  interest  are  passed.  Wheeler's, 
Winslow's,  and  Frye's  groves  contribute  much  to  the 
general  beauty.  Eight  miles  from  the  mouth,  the 
canon  opens  out  into  a  valley  in  which  are  situated 
the  typical  little  Mormon  settlements  of  Huntsville 
and  Eden.  Above  this  the  canon  again  forms,  and  is 
known  as  the  Upper  South  Fork.  All  through  this 
part  there  are  cattle  and  horse  ranches,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  oats  of  the  very  finest  quality  are  raised 
in  these  high  mountain  localities. 

From  the  outline  sketch  preceding,  it  may  be  gath- 
ered how  much  healthful  pleasure  there  is  in  store  for 
the  traveler  who  makes  a  stop  in  Ogden.  There  are 
two  or  three  hotels,  or  resorts,  in  the  caiion,  where  a 
most  delightful  week  may  be  passed.  The  mountain 
valleys  of  Utah  are  cool  during  the  day,  as  compared 
with  the  fervid  East;  the  canons  are  cooler — and  the 
nights,  how  deliciously  cool.  Renewed  health  and 
strength  are  in  every  breeze  that  comes  springing 
down  from  the  mountain  tops.  Leave  the  cities'  heated 
thoroughfares,  O  toiler  in  the  battle  for  worldly  ad- 
vancement, and  take  a  few  quiet  days,  regaining  lost 
energy  and  peace  m  this  most  attractive  of  Wahsatch 
canons. 

The  ninth  tour  is  a  journey  of  153  miles  from 
Ogden  to  Pocatello,  on  the  Utah  and  Northern  Divis- 
ion of  the  Union  Pacific.  The  road  passes  the  famous 
Hot  Springs,  a  few  miles  north  of  Ogden;  the  village 
of  Willard,  fourteen  miles  out;  Logan,  fifty-eight  miles, 
a  fine  town,  in  a  lovely  valley,  and  located  here  is  a 
beautiful  Mormon  temple,  erected  at  great  cost;  the 
rising  town  of  Franklin,  seventy-seven  miles;  McCam- 
mon  130  miles,  where  connection  is  made  with  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  Division  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
twenty-three  miles  further  brings  us  to  Pocatello,  a 
lively,  bustling  railway  town  of  2,000  people.  Here 
the  tourist  makes  connection  for  Montana  and  the 
West — through  into  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska. 
The  country  between  Ogden  and  Pocatello  is  remark- 
ably fertile;  the  road  passes  over  a  succession  of  foot- 
hills and  small  mountains,  and,  nestling  between  these 
ridges,  are  innumerable  valleys  rich  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 
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